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For Air Safety -- H.R. 5561 


July 8, 1949 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr. Crosser of Ohio introduced the following bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


A BILL 
To Create an independent Air Safety Board 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, That title VII of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as amended, is hereby amended to read 
as follows: ‘‘Title VII—Air Safety Board ‘‘Creation and Organization 
of Board “APPOINTMENT OF BOARD 

“SEC. 701. (a) There is hereby created, as an independent agency 
in the executive branch, an Air Safety Board, to consist of five mem- 
bers, who shall be appointed by the President by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Of the members first appointed, the 
President shall designate one to serve as Chairman of the Board for 
one year. Thereafter the Board shall annually elect one of its mem- 
bers as Chairman. 


“QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 
‘*(b) Each member of the Board shall be a citizen of the United 
States. One of the offices of the Board may be held only by an 
individual who has flown not less than six thousand hours in sched- 
uled air transportation and who was at the time of his ncmination 
(except in the case of his nomination to succeed himself) an active 
air line pilot. One of the offices on the Board may be held only by a 
licensed private pilot who has flown not less than two thousand hours. 
In nominating individuals for appointment as members of the Board, 
the President shall give special consideration to the need to select 
individuals whose qualifications will insure efficient performance of 
the investigatory functions of the Board. No person shall be appointed 
to the Board who at the time of his appointment holds a position as 
officer or director of any air carrier, and no member of the Board 
shall have any pecuniary interest in any civil aeronautics enterprise. 
“TERMS AND SALARY OF BOARD MEMBERS 
“‘(c) Board members shall be appointed for terms of six years, 
except that (1) members first apopinted shall serve for terms ending, 
respectively, on the last day of the second, third, fourth, fifth, and 
sixth calendar years following the date of enactment of this amenda- 
tory section, as designated by the President at the time of nomina- 
tion, and (2) any pene appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior 
to the expiration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed 
shall be appointed only for the remainder of such term. Each mem- 
ber of the Board shall receive a salary at the rate of $12,000 per 
annum. “QUORUM, PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND SEAL 
““(d) Three of the members shall constitute a quorum of the 
Board. The principal office of the Board shall be in the District of 
Columbia, where its general sessions shall be held, but whenever the 
convenience of the public or of the parties may be promoted, or delay 
or expense may be prevented, the Board may hold hearings or other 
es at any other place in the United States. The Board shal 
ave an official seal which shall be judicially noticed and which 
shall be preserved in the custody of the Secretary of the Board. 
“APPOINTMENT OF PERSONNEL 
“SEC. 702. The Board shall appoint and prescribe the duties of 
such assistants and other employees as it shall deem necessary in 
exercising and performing its powers and duties under this title. 
he compensation of all employees appointed by the Board shall be 
fixed in accordance with the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 
The Board may without regard to the civil-service laws engage, for 
temporary service in the investigation of any accident involving civil 
aircraft, persons other than officers or employees of the United States 
and may fix their compensation without regard to the Classification 
Act of 1923, as amended, and may, with the consent of the head of 
the executive department or independent establishment under whose 
jurisdiction the officer or employee is serving, secure for such service 
any officer or employee of the United States. The Board may utilize 
the personnel and facilities of any executive department or inde- 
pendent establishment, with the consent of the head of such de- 
partment or establishment, for purposes of experiments or tests 
necessary in the investigation of any accident involving civil aircraft. 
A “EXPENDITURES 
“SEC. 703. The Board is empowered to make such expenditures 
at the seat of government and elsewhere as may be necessary for the 
exercise and performance of its powers and duties and as from time 
to time may be appropriated for by Congress, including, but not 
limited to, expenditures for (a) rent and personal services at the seat 
of government and elsewhere; (b) travel expenses (including reason- 
able expenditures for transportation between airports and centers of 
gerne on, whether or not such transportation is incidental to travel 
y aircraft); (c) office furniture, equipment and supplies, lawbooks, 
newspapers, periodicals, and books of reference (including the ex- 
change thereof); (d) printing and binding; (e) attendance at meetings 
and conventions when deemed in the interest of safety in air naviga- 
tion; (f) acquisition (including exchange), storage, operation, and 
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maintenance of passenger-carrying automobiles, not more than three 
aircraft for air-safety experimental purposes, and such other property 
as is necessary in the exercise and performance of its powers and 
duties: Provided, That no aircraft or motor vehicle purchased under 
the provisions of this section shall be used otherwise than for officiai 
business. “DUTIES OF BOARD 

“SEC. 704. The Board shall— : : 

“(1) investigate, to such extent as it deems necessary in the 
interest of safety in air navigation, any accident involving civil air- 
craft, and make a report to the Civil Aeronautics Board and to the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics setting forth to the extent ascer- 
tained the facts, conditions, and circumstances relating to any such 
accident and the probable cause or causes thereof; " 

(2) transmit to the Civil Aeronautics Board and to the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics in connection with each such investiga- 
tion such recommendations as in the opinion of the Air Safety Board 
will tend to prevent similar accidents in the future; ; 

‘*(3) make public any such report or recommendation, to such 
extent and in such form and manner as it shall determine; 

““(4) make rules and regulations governing the notification and 
report of accidents involving civil_aircraft; : 

(5) prepare, transmit to the Civil Aeronautics Board and to the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronautics and make public such technical 
studies and reports based upon information developed from the 
investigation of accidents involving civil aircraft, or secured pursuant 
to paragraph (4), as it deems desirable in the interests of safety in 
air navigation; : : : 

“*(6) conduct such special studies and investigations on matters 
pertaining to safety in air navigation and the prevention of accidents 
as it may deem advisable; and | a5 ene 

‘*(7) make such recommendations to the Administrator of Civil 
Aeronautics, to the Civil Aeronautics Board, to the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics, to the Chief of the Weather Bureau, or 
otherwise, concerning safety regulations and practices, studies and 
investigations, research projects, or other matters, as will tend to 
reduce or eliminate the possibility of accidents involving civil aircraft. 


“USE OF INFORMATION IN COLLATERAL ACTIONS 

“SEC. 705. In any action for damages, for a civil penalty (unless 
the action arises under this title), or for the suspension.or revocation 
of a certificate issued under title VI— ‘ 

(1) no individual shall testify as to any matter which comes to 
his knowledge in the performance of his duties under this title in 
connection with an investigation; and : 

(2) no part of any record or report of the Board relating to 
any accident or the investigation thereof shall be admitted as evi- 
dence or used, if the action grows out of a matter mentioned in such 
record or report. 

“CONDUCT OF INVESTIGATIONS 

“SEC. 706. In conducting an investigation or a hearing in _con- 
nection therewith, the Board or any member or employee of the Board 
or any other person engaged or secured under section 702, shall have 
the same powers with respect to such investigation or hearing as the 
examiners or other employees of the Civil Aeronautics Board have 
with respect to hearings or investigations condugted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, subject to the provisions of e Administrative 
Procedure Act of 1946. Whenever practicable, at least one member 
of the Board shall go to the scene of each major accident being 
investigated under this title. 

“EVIDENCE FOR INVESTIGATIONS 

“SEC. 707. Any aircraft, aircraft engine, propeller, appliance, or 
apparatus (fixed or mobile) affected by, or involved in, an accident 
in air commerce shall be preserved in accordance with, and shall not 
be moved except in accordance with, regulations prescribed by the 
Board. “ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOARD 

“SEC. 708. The Board shall make an annual report to the Con- 
gress on or before the 3d day of April, copies of which shall be 
distributed as are other reports submitted to Congress. Such report 
shall contain, in addition to a report of the work performed under 
this title, such information and data as may be considered of value 
in the determination of questions connected with the development and 
regulation of civil aeronautics, domestic and international, together 
with such recommendations as to additional legislation relating 
thereto as the Board may deem necessary. — e Board may also 
transmit recommendations as to such additional legislation more 
frequently.” : é 

SEC. 2. Sec. 901 (a) of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, as 
amended, is hereby amended by inserting ‘‘or the Air Safety Board 
after ‘‘Postmaster General’’ in the first and second sentences thereof. 

SEC. 3. (a) Such personnel of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
such property (including office equipment and official records) of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, as the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget shall determine to have been employed by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board on the effective date of this section primarily in work 
connected with the exercise of functions transferred from the former 
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Never-static, hard - to - keep - up - with 
Washington, in the balance of whose un- 
predictable happenings hangs much that 
affects the air line piloting profession for 
both good and bad, was the single most 
important hub of ALPA activity during 
June as President Behncke testified on 


In June, Capitol Hill Backdrops 


behalf of the Air Line Pilots Association 
before Senate and House Committees and 
federal aviation agencies for virtually a 


week straight. 

During this concerted week of Wash- 
ington appearances, the week of June 13 
to June 17, President Behncke: 

@ Appeared before the CAB on June 
13 pursuant to ALPA’s intervention in 
the PAA-AOA merger (Docket 3589). 

@ Testified on June 16 before the Sen- 
ate Interstate and Foreign Commerce 


Committee investigating the financial 
stability and corporate structure of the 
air lines. 


@ Made known to the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee, be- 
fore which he had been scheduled to ap- 
pear June 17, ALPA’s opposition to 
power-grasping H.R. 780. 

Bares Many Facts—In his appearance 
before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee (The Johnson 
Committee), Mr. Behncke testified on 
the following subjects: Financial stabil- 
ity and corporate structure of the air 
lines; Progress of commercial aviation; 
The present situation; Financial effect 
on air lines; Natonal defense aspects; 
Technological unemployment among air 
line pilots; Reasons for off-balance status 
of industry; Faulty administration of the 
Civil Aeronautics Act; The Air Safety 
record today; The President’s Air Policy 
Commission; Actions which have been 
taken to remedy safety situation; ALPA’s 
recommendations for DC-6_ revisions; 
What is wrong in federal agencies; The 
extensiveness of the CAB’s duties and 
their lack of time to do the job; The re- 





THE "GO" SIGN 
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With the CAA set to install the ALPA approach 
light system for complete testing at Indianapolis, 


this was the scene as ALPA and CAA representatives put their heads together at Head- 
quarters in Chicago on May 24 to iron out final details prior to commencing installa- 
tion. Shown (1. to r.) are: T. G. Linnert, ALPA Engineer; Captain E. A. Cutrell, 
AA, ALPA’s approach light expert; C. F. Eck, of the Engineering and Air Safety De- 
partment; Marcus S. Gilbert, electrical engineer for CAA airport development divi- 
sion; ALPA President David L. Behncke; and K. D. Wright, Delta, of the ALPA Air- 
way Aids and Air Traffic Control Advisory Committee. 





lations of profits to Safety; The CAA 


regional control mistake; Costly aircraft- 
airport coordination lack; The country’s 
airports; Low air line employee morale; 
Air line labor relations; Need for stabi- 
lized air line network; and pending legis- 
lation, including Senator McCarran’s 
Bills S. 12 and S. 8 and Senator John- 
son’s Bill S. 1431. , 

Air Safety Dominates—Air Safety was 
the dominating theme of Mr. Behncke’s 
testimony, throughout which was woven 
a strong stand for the reestablishment 
of the Independent Air Safety Board. 
Mr. Behncke told the Committee that 
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1919 RELIVED 
AGAIN IN °49 


The recent record break- 
ing flight of the Navy’s 
“Truculent Turtle” over the 
Atlantic saw aviation’s his- 
tory-making first steps re- 
traced, the first flight over 
the Atlantic Ocean being 
duplicated again 30 years 
later with the pilot of the 
famed NC-4, which made 
that first over-ocean flight, a 
passenger. When the “Tur- 
tle,’ a Navy P2V Neptune, 
made the crossing to dupli- 
cate the flight of 1919, aboard 
were Rear Admiral A. C. 
Read, pilot of the NC-4 in its 
trail-blazing and history-mak- 
ing 1919 flight, and chief 
aviation pilot E. S. Rhoads, 
also a veteran of the NC-4 
crossing. In the picture at 
right, waiting to board the 
“Truculent Turtle” (I. to r.), 
are: Chief pilot Rhoads, Ad- 
miral Read, and Commander ; 
Thomas D. Davies, USN, pilot 
of the “Turtle.” 


June, 1949 
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most of the current air line ills can be 
blamed on “the mad race to procure the 
biggest and fastest planes in the shortest 
possible time and neglecting the procure- 
ment of a real workhorse type of plane 
to replace the DC-3, with a resultant 
sufficiency of schedules that such equip- 
ment would make possible to link all of 
the commerce centers of the country, 
both large and small.” 

Later in his testimony, Mr. Behncke 
told of the difficulties being encountered 
at the Los Angeles Municipal Airport in 
its efforts to accommodate the Boeing 
Stratocruiser, showing the Committee 
pictures of a collapsible fence which 
makes it possible to extend the runway, 
theoretically, 2,000 feet across a busily 
traveled highway for use in case of 
emergency. This, he said, was neces- 
sitated because the airport had only one 
6,000-foot runway, while the Strato- 
cruiser required a minimum of at least 
7,000 feet. 

CAA and CAB Hit—He charged the 
CAA with irregularities in its certifica- 
tion of the Stratocruiser and dangerous 
laxity in permitting it to operate out of 
the Los Angeles Municipal Airport. He 
attributed all this to the CAB’s overrid- 
ing ALPA’s recommendations several 
years ago to maintain an 80 mile per 
hour stall speed in all air line plane en- 
gineering, going on to elaborate that 
every time a new air line aircraft was 
developed, it failed to meet the Civil Air 
Regulations but that regardless of this, 
“the CAA and CAB blandly and with 
utter indifference towards their responsi- 
bility,” changed the regulations to fit the 
plane. 

Speaking with complete candor, Mr. 
Behncke pulled no punches in not exten- 
sive justifiable criticism of the CAA and 
CAB. He condemned the plan to decen- 
tralize the CAA, which he said would 
result in conflicting decisions and buck 
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THE MAN WHO SAID "NO!" TO JOE 
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Warm welcomes, official and personal, marked the homecoming of General Lucius 
D. Clay, retiring military governor of Germany and the man who said “no” to Uncle 


Joe and meant it. 


At Washington National Airport Lt. Colonel Lucius D. Clay, Jr., 
hugs his mother, while his wife is kissed by the General. 


Looking on (lI. to r.) are: 


daughter-in-law Mrs. Frank Clay; Admiral Louis Denfield, Chief of Naval Operations; 
General Hoyt Vandenburg, Chief of the U. S. Air Force; Mrs. Evelyn Clay Everett, 
sister of the General; and Defense Secretary Louis Johnson. 





passing between Washington and re- 
gional offices, and characterized the CAB 
handling of the National strike as 
“strictly a botched job.” ALPA’s Presi- 
dent condemned the “objective regula- 
tion” air line super regulating scheme 
from top to bottom. 

Legal Fees Cited—Exhorbitant legal 
costs were also attacked. “The cost of 
legal services to the air lines should be 
established for the information of the 
taxpayers and legislators,’ Mr. Behncke 
said adding that “the legal fees for 17 
scheduled air lines during 1948 amounted 
to $1,550,239” and that “the CAB has 
grown to become a Utopia for expensive 
lawyers.” He requested the Committee 
to investigate the high turnover in CAB 
personnel who “usually end up with some 
air line.” 

Of technological unemployment, Mr. 
Behncke said: “We have less units of 
equipment, less frequency of service, and 
less desirable service to the public. Our 
all-valuable, highly trained corps of air 
line pilots has been cut alarmingly. Only 
a short time ago, one company, American 
Airlines, employed around 1,200 pilots, 
and now that figure has dropped to 
something between 700 and 800. This is 
serious from a national defense view- 
point.” 

Independent Air Safety Board—Al- 
though he covered all phases of aviation, 
the need for air safety in order to attain 
financial stability on the air lines was en- 
twined throughout Mr. Behncke’s entire 
testimony. 

Mr. Behncke furnished for the record 
a list of near fatal accidents, fatal acci- 
dents and ALPA’s 68 recommendations 
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for modification of the DC-6 made fol- 
lowing the Bryce Canyon accident, show- 
ing the Committee pictures of the 
destroyed planes taken at the scenes of 
the mishaps. He pointed to the “startling 
failure” of the CAA, CAB and the air 
lines to follo¥Y the recommendations of 
the Bryce Canyon ALPA accident in- 
vestigators, charged that this was the 
direct cause of the repeat UAL Mt. 
Carmel accident, and pointed to such 
occurrences as one of the primary rea- 
sons for reestablishment of the Inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board. He went on 
to say only a small number of the ALPA 
air safety recommendations made to the 
CAB by the air line pilots—the men in 
the cockpits—were followed. 


Mr. Behncke’s appearance was well re- 


ceived and elicited considerable interest. 
“You have approached these problems 
with your gloves off and that is the kind 
of testimony that this Committee wants 
to get,’ Senator Edwin C. Johnson (D., 
Colo.), Chairman of the Committee, told 
Mr. Behncke at the conclusion of the 
hearing. 

H. R. 780 Opposed—As a result of 
pointing out to the legislators of the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee exactly what H. R. 780 stood 
for and how it had been misrepresented 
in being presented to them, what is 
probably one of the most vicious bits of 
power-grasping legislation the air line 
industry has yet attempted to promul- 
gate on Capitol Hill appears to have been 
nipped in the bud. 

In his statement against the Bill and 
in a letter to the Committee Chieftain, 
Mr. Behncke pointed out: “The Bill con- 


travenes the clear intent of Congress in 
passing the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938; 


and (2) The Bill contains provisions and § 


contemplates conditions that are adverse 
to the public interest.” 


“We,” he declared in speaking for the © 


air line pilots, “are desirous of promoting 
efficiency and uniformity in the regula- 
tion of Civil Aeronautics in the interest 


of creating the highest possible degree of E 


air safety and we are opposed to H. R. 
780 because, among other things, that 
Bill threatens to legalize an increased 
evasion of responsibility in a govern- 
mental agency that would invite buck 
passing and evasions of every character.” 

Mr. Behncke charged that the legisla- 


tion would “decentralize authority, re- © 


duce regulatory efficiency, thwart admin- 


istrative responsibility, and play havoc | 


with safety.” Because it would endow 
private individuals connected with air 
carrier companies regulated by the Act 
with powers equivalent to those of the 
Administrator (including those exercised 
over pilots), he contended that “the pro- 
cedures contemplated by this Bill are 
opposed to certain principles and con- 
cepts of American government and are 
therefore in derogation of the public 
interest.” 

CAB Docket 3589—At his appearance 
before CAB Examiner Wrenn in Wash- 
ington on June 13 relative to Docket 3589 
(the PAA-AOA merger), Mr. Behncke 
placed into the record a five-page state- 
ment dealing with the best interests of 
all pilot groups involved. 

“The Air Line Pilots Association,” he 
declared, “has not taken a position as 
being either for or against this merger; 





A QUESTION RAISED 





CAB’S O’CONNELL 
He Smells Something Fishy 


In the present chaotic state of things 
in the air line picture nothing would be 
surprising; not even the suspicions of 
CAB Chairman Joseph J. O’Connell, Jr. 
that the U. S. is financing in a round- 
about manner foreign air lines which 
compete with U. S. Carriers. He is shown 
here as he told the Senate Commerce 
Committee that he plans to take up 
with ECA Administrator Paul Hoffman 
the possibility that such a situation exists. 
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put it takes the position that, if it is 
approved, it should not be approved until 
the first pilots and copilots of both com- 
panies are protected, including their 
seniority and all employment rights, in 
such a way that there will be a realistic 
and binding guarantee that no impair- 
ment of employment will result to either 
group.’ 

With each company having separate 
and distinct employment agreements 
with its pilots, he averred, another factor 


was added. “Certainly,” he said, “no 
merger, acquisition, or any other form 
of action should be taken that affects the 


terms or conditions of these employment 
agreements which are continuing agree- 
ments made under provisions of federal 
law, without predicating final approval 
by the CAB on suitable disposition of 
problems arising between all parties con- 
cerned (both companies and their pilots 
respectively) from the differences be- 
tween two legal and valid employment 
agreements. 


Flight Engineers’ 
Choice Is Decisive 


As the question of collective bargaining 
jurisdiction of flight engineers, about 
which there should normally be no ques- 


tion at ‘all, continued unsolved this 
month, the flight engineers themselves 
have indicated with no uncertainty in 


representation elections exactly whom 
they desire to have as their representa- 
tive. 

So far, in two representation elections 

one on American Airlines on May 9 
and the other on United Airlines on June 
29—the results have been the same— 
overwhelming victory for the Air Carrier 
Flight Engineers Association which is 
being sponsored and assisted by ALPA. 

AA 83-49; UAL 110-20—The American 
Airlines flight engineers voted 83-49 for 
representation by the ALPA affiliate 
while the results on United, 111-20, were 
even more decisive for the Air Carriers 
Flight Engineers Association. The United 
election significantly drew a 100 per cent 
turnout, with the entire list of 131 eligi- 
ble flight engineers voting. 

Meanwhile, ALPA has made its posi- 
tion respecting jurisdiction of flight en- 
gineers definitely known to A.F.L. Presi- 
dent William Green. 

Letter to Wm. Green—In a recent let- 
ter to President Green, ALPA’s President 
said: “We take the position that the 
cockpit prerogatives and jurisdiction of 
the air line pilots have been invaded, 
violated, and encroached upon in a most 
unfair and unreasonable manner, and 
the fact that actions were taken, either 
inadvertently or otherwise, does not 
cause to follow that such actions should 
Stand as being all-sacred, merely because 
they were permaturely and erroneously 
taken.” 

“The Air Line Pilots Association, long 
an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor, wishes at this time to caution 
that they will object to and_ resist 
Strongly the granting of any affiliation 
prerogatives and jurisdiction invading 
air line airplane cockpits, without having 
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—INS Photo 


That’s about the only way to describe this unusual photo and that, too, is pretty 
much the way the Tag The Navy Pinson its Martin Mercator jet-powered patrol plane, 
shown here lifting its nose from a wet runway after a remarkably short takeoff run. 
The 40-ton plane looks and acts like a twin engine fighter, hiding much of its po- 
tential power in two J-33 jet engines mounted behind the conventional propeller- 


driven motors. 
range, and extreme maneuverability. 


Its main attributes are quick takeoff, high rate of climb, great cruising 





a binding working agreement worked out 
in advance, governing the relationship 
of the associated representing organiza- 
tion in the cockpit.” 

Disdains Threats—Mr. Behncke prom- 
ised the American Federation of Labor 
that the matter would be brought before 
the Fourth Executive Board, but cau- 
tioned that the air line pilots would not 
be pressurized, coerced, victimized, or 
swayed by any threats of force. 


The air line pilots, Mr. Behncke de- 
clared, will be glad to meet with the 
proper persons to “work out a suitable 
arrangement of fair and square repre- 
sentation for every class and craft of 
air line cockpit personnel,” but added: 
“We will not do it under compulsion or 
threat of lawyer pressure deals, or any 
other form of ‘club in the one hand and 
olive branch in the other hand’ line of 
procedure.” 





stewardesses took off recently. 





—UAL Photo 

Ex-United Air Lines stewardess, Josephine Prose, did a little 
CHECKING UP checking on husband Ed Prose, UAL Captain from Local 
Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago, just before a special DC-6 flight for 30 former United 


The trip marked the seventh anniversary of the club 


formed in Chicago in 1941 and was highlighted by the initiation of Ellen Church, 
the world’s first air line stewardess, as a new member. 
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This, believe it or not, actually happened when a hailstorm decided to make a punch- 


ing bag out of an American Airlines DC-6 and didn’t pull any of its punches. 


THE PLANE TURNED 


PUNCHING BAG 


2 r 
ccemanicss 


—— 


—Acme Photo 


Hard as 


it is to believe even with the evidence right in front of him, Harry Johnson, general 


foreman for AA at Dallas, Texas, looks over the battered nose of the plane. 


This 


startling episode occurred when the plane was pounded by freak hailstorm over west 
Texas on May 26. Damage was sufficient to require the plane to return to Dallas and 
reroute its passengers to Los Angeles on another flight. 





"Ham" Lee, Dean of the Air Line Pilots, Quits 


THE COVER: To E. Hamilton Lee, 
dean of air line pilots, goes the honor 
of being the cover subject for the first 
issue of the new-style AIR LINE 
PILOT. In top photo, ten brother UAL 
pilots gather round while “Ham” cuts 
a 36th anniversary cake presented to 
mark his recent retirement from 
United. At lower left is Captain Lee 
as he appears today, while the picture 
at lower right shows him back in the 
air mail days. His wings are the air 
mail wings upon which the design of 
ALPA’s rings and emblems are based. 


Captain E. Hamilton “Ham” Lee, the 
flyingest air line pilot of them all, has 
finally hung up his wings after 36 con- 
tinuous years of piloting during which he 
logged more miles and hours of flying 
than any other man alive. The 57-year- 
old Captain whose name is legend to 
aviation retired from United Air Lines 
and air line flying on June 10 with the 
final entry in his log book, compiled 
with the meticulousness for which he is 
noted, showing 27,811.41 hours and 
4,400,000 miles of flying since he first 
took to the air back in 1913. 

His flight time as he retired was the 
equivalent to 175 trips around the world, 
or, to put it another way, over three 
solid years of 24-hour days in the air, 
of which he says: “That entitles me to 
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stay home a bit now. I never felt better 
in my life, but I think it’s time for me 
to take it easy.” 

Smiling, cigar-puffing Lee had a hand 
in establishing the nationwide network 
of air routes and mail and passenger 
lines that give the United States top posi- 
tion in air transportation. He has flown 
virtually every section of the country, 
either as an air mail or UAL pilot. In 
his 36 years of flying, he has seen the 
development of the first transcontinen- 
tal runs, the first night flying, and the 
first radio and instrument flying. He is 
not only a pioneer pilot, but one of the 
pioneer members of ALPA, falling in the 
charter membership group with member- 
ship No. 350. 

First Flight — “Ham” Lee was born 
near Paris, Illinois, and made his first 
flight 36 years ago clutching the struts 
of a rickety pusher biplane. The pilot 
was A. T. Heine, of Minneapolis, another 
pioneer aviator, to whom Lee paid $75 
for two hours of instruction. Running out 
of money, Ham came to Chicago and 
along with scores of other fledgling air- 
men worked his pilot training out at 
Checkerboard field, Maywood. It was 
largely a matter of self teaching in those 
days. 

By World War I, he had 200 hours 
and was a veteran barnstormer. He be- 
came an Army instructor in Texas. With 
the war over he again turned to barn- 






storming until 1919 when he was hired 
by the air mail service for the New 
York-Washington route. At that time, the 
flight took two hours . .. if the weather Pro 
was good. Lee completed 195 trips be-§ 

fore switching to a new job as flying @ Offic 
trouble shooter for the Post Office De- § recomn 


Sta 





partment, testing mail planes, flying = ing—th 
parts to stranded pilots, and broke inj) standar 
new routes. © minent 
Joins UAL in 1927— When the Post) followi 
Office began pushing its air mail route 7 such a 
across the country, “Ham” went along, | being ! 
He first was assigned to the Cleveland- ) Board. 
Chicago leg- and eventually flew every % Althe 
segment of the original transcontinental caused 
airway. When Boeing Air Transport, a publicit 
United predecessor company, took over | for suc 
the San Francisco-Chicago portion from far bac 
the Post Office in 1927, Lee began his Associa 
career with United. He flew single-en- “Eacl 
gined Boeing 40’s, tri-motored Boeing © require 
80’s, twin-engined Boeing 247’s and tion of 
Douglas DC-3’s and finally the larger of thes 
equipment. ments 
In his letter of resignation, which | the san 
UAL President W. A. Patterson said he © erated | 
accepted “only with reluctance,” Captain | reasons 
Lee said: Quest 


“After flying the air mail since ite this ye 
30 consecutive years—this letter an- 7 ALPa , 
nouncing my retirement from active fly- § tionnair 
ing is a most difficult message to write. | majorit 
My personal business interests have § pit fligi 
grown to proportions requiring my full} 16, the 
time attention.” : partme! 





“I am grateful to the Post Office and § alyzing 
to United Air Lines for having been § tionnair 
given a part in helping to build air trans- uniform 
portation, which has attained such great | by the 
success. It has been a grand experience § agreem: 
to see and be a part of the development § able inc 
of air transport from the crude begin-§ to devel 
nings of its embryonic state on the single § tion prc 
route from New York to Washington to} The 
the present vast network.” § moving 


Another Lee Carries On—Captain Lee! “based 








will assume the role of a Los Angeles) safety a 
landlord, managing an apartment house There 
and a string of bungalows in Glendale. § standar, 
There is another Lee to carry on theJin a g: 
family name on the airways, however. things 1 
He’s “Ham’s” son, Robert E. Lee, who§ ang the 
joined United in 1942, flew with his} ypwara: 
father as copilot of the first father-son 
team on record, and today is a Captain} —.___. 
on the company’s Chicago-New York 
route. 
2 e . In 0 
Seniority Grievances ie ch 
Follow New Procedures ee, 
Grievances based upon company sen- ¢ 
iority lists, of which there has recently liy 
been a large increase, are being handled §| ““@5 ‘ 
by ALPA’s Legal and Conciliation De- of Noi 
partment in accordance with recent de-#] "gs 


cisions of the U. S. Circuit Court of The 
Appeals. 
Here is the procedure being followed:]] cere | 


When a pilot wishes to grieve his position] pilots’ 
on the seniority list, ALPA Headquarters ing ou 
arranges for a hearing by the company. ff conclu 
If the case eventually goes to the Pilot's | agg 
System Board of Adjustment, notice off We 
the hearing is sent to any pilots thati] °f the 
would be adversely affected should the] dered,’ 
grieving pilot win his case. An ALPA® C. H. ] 





atttorney attends the hearing for the 
purpose of seeing that all pilots with a 
material interest in the case have an 
opportunity to be heard. 
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Standardization Is 
Proposed by CAB 


Official action on an ALPA safety 
recommendation of many years stand- 
ing—that regarding the need for cockpit 
standardization—appeared as an im- 
minent possibility not to be overlooked 
following the revelation this month that 
such a proposed Civil Air Regulation was 
being reviewed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board 

Although the CAB announcement 
caused a more than average flurry of 
publicity in the press, recommendations 
for such a step were made by ALPA as 
far back as August 11, 1947, when the 
Association recommended: 

“Each air carrier company shall be 
required to standardize the relative loca- 
tion of flight instruments. The location 
of these instruments and their arrange- 
ments on instrument panels should be 
the same on all types of equipment op- 
erated by each of such air carriers. The 
reasons and advantages are obvious.” 


Questionnaire Circulated—In May of 
this year, at the behest of the CAB, 
ALPA distributed to its councils a ques- 
tionnaire in an attempt to find ALPA’s 
majority preference for a standard cock- 
pit flight instrument panel. Since June 
16, the Engineering and Air Safety De- 
partment has been tabulating and an- 
alyzing the data contained in these ques- 
tionnaires. Although the urgent need for 
uniformity has been greatly accentuated 
by the great number of interchange 
agreements in recent months, consider- 
able industry opposition is still expected 
to develop against the CAB standardiza- 
tion proposal. 

The CAB, however, said its actions in 
moving toward standardization are 
“based on interests of both increased 
safety and national defense.” 


There is no doubt but that cockpit 
standardization is bound to be reflected 


}in a greater degree of air safety. As 


things now stand, the DC-4, the DC-6, 


} and the Boeing Stratocruiser, each with 


upwards of 500 instruments, has as many 
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In Appreciation 


In appreciation of their services 
in checking out returning NAL 
pilots, the pilots of National Air- 
lines have presented Captain Lee 
F. Cullen, of Mid-Continent Air- 
lines and Captain George Steers, 
of Northeast Airlines with ALPA 
rings. 
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The National pilots said they 
were presenting the rings in “sin- 
cere appreciation” of the two 
pilots’ services and efforts in check- 
ing out the National pilots at the 
conclusion of the strike. 

“We realize this is only a token 
of the value of the services ren- 
dered,” NAL Master Chairman 
C. H. Ruby declared, “we want you 
to feel that this is an indication 
of the appreciation of each and 
every National Airlines pilot.” 
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OH, YEAH——NOW WE'LL TELL ONE 





—Acme Photo 


Officially this was the last Airlift plane before the lifting of the Berlin Blockade, 
but unofficially the air corridors to the former German Capitol are still as busy as an 
arterial highway on a holiday weekend. The Airlift still continues until an adequate 
stockpile is available and surface transportation can meet all the requirements of West- 
ern Berlin, which day, judging by past actions and present tactics of the never-kept-a- 


promise Soviets, is still a long way off. 


For the purpose of the record, however, here 


is the crew of the last official Airlift plane being greeted by Col. John Barr (left), 


commanding officer of Templehof Airfield. 


In the center is Lt. Joseph Russo and at 


right is Lt. Henry Ward, pilot and copilot respectively. 





different cockpit arrangements as there 
are individual air line users of the re- 
spective types of equipment. 


LATE NEWS 


Structural 


On June 30, the CAB issued its official 
report on Northwest Airlines Martin 202 
accident near Winona, Minn., last Aug. 
29, finding that the probable cause was 
“the loss of the outer panel of the left 
wing which separated from the aircraft 
as a result of a fatigue crack in the left 
front outer panel attachment fitting 
which had been induced by a faulty de- 
sign of that fitting, the fatigue crack 
having been aggravated by severe tur- 
bulence encountered in the _ thunder- 
storm.” 














Dangerous 


CAA has issued a production certificate 
to Boeing Aircraft Co., delegating Boeing 
inspection authority on Stratocruisers. 
The Federal agency has also certificated 
the first Northwest Airlines Strato- 
cruiser. In the future, the CAA says, it 
will inspect only the first airplane in 
each customer group—a dangerous dele- 
gation of authority policy that is already 
beginning to take over. 


a8 
Stalled 
The five-month-old negotiations be- 
tween the Port of New York Authority 
and the eight air lines who will use New 


York International Airport have again 
been stalled. 


ASSIGNED NEW POST 





“CAPTAIN TANEYHILL 
Upped Another Notch 


New assistant chief pilot of Continental 
Air Lines is Captain Harry D. Taneyhill, 
executive inactive ALPA member. Cap- 
tain Taneyhill was employed by Conti- 
nental Air Lines as a copilot in Septem- 
ber, 1940, became a reserve captain in 
May, 1942, and a full captain in Septem- 
ber, 1942. Taneyhill’s duties will consist 
of assisting the chief pilot in pilot flight 
training and checking and administrative 
duties of the pilot division. 
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Air Safety Board 
--A Very Live Issue 


The outstanding aviation legislators 
and air safety champions of Congress 
year after year—Pat McCarran (D., 
Nev.) in the Senate and Robert Crosser 
(D., Ohio) in the House—are again team- 
ing up in their respective spheres of 
influence to add impetus to efforts to 
reestablish the Independent Air Safety 
Board. 

In the Senate, Bill S. 8, McCarran’s 
Independent Air Safety Board Bill, has 
already been introduced, while, in the 
House of Representatives, at the insist- 
ence of Representative Crosser, legisla- 
tive counsel has been working on a com- 
panion bill, H.R. 5561, for introduction on 
July 8, 1949. 


—Acme Photo 
REPRESENTATIVE CROSSER 
For Greater Air Safety 


Added encouragement likewise came 
at the conclusion of Mr. Behncke’s testi- 
mony before the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, in which 
he made a strong and repeated plea for 
the Board’s revival, on June 16 when 
Committee Chairman Senator Johnson 
told the press that his Committee would 
report favorably on Sen. McCarran’s Bill. 

(See Editorial on Page 2) 








Historic Hearings End 


The North Atlantic Route Trans- 
fer case (AOA-PAA merger), one 
of the most extensive proceedings 
ever held by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, came to a close on June 23. 
Six weeks were consumed in the 
process of the hearings, a tran- 
script of 3,873 pages was de- 
veloped, and untold thousands of 
dollars were spent in lawyers fees, 
exhibits, traveling expenses, wit- 
ness fees and other related items— 
all while the Senate Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, 
ironically enough, was holding 
hearings of its own on the economic 
instability of the air lines. Prob- 
ably more air line presidents ap- 
peared ta testify than have ever ap- 








peared in a CAB hearing. 
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FOR U. S.. A FEAT— FOR THEM, FOOD 


For the United States, the 
Berlin Airlift represented a 
monumental achievement and 
a feat never before equalled 
in history; for Berliners it 
meant the winning element, 
in the fight for survival—the 
food that stood between them 
and starvation, the fuel that 
stood between them and the 
bitter cold, and the promise 
that stood between them and 
the loss of all hope. Its feats 
of near miraculous propor- 
tions like the Airlift that is 
winning the “cold war” for § 
the democracies by keeping 
communism from spawning 
in its natural breeding 
ground of squalor, misery, 
hunger, want and lost hope. 
Here, jubilant residents of 
Berlin, children of a genera- & 
tion that has known nothing 
but war and conflict, wave to 
an American Airlift plane 
approaching Templehof Air- 
field for a landing after offi- 
cial announcement that the 
eleven-month old blockade 
was about to end. Such “cold 
war” victories should prove to | 
the Russians that the United 
and won't be * 


States can’t 
whipped in a “hot” war @ 
either. 
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4th Executive Board Tops All Predecessors 


Once again, seemingly almost over- 
night with the speed that only time can 
have in the face of a busy calendar, the 
date for another ALPA Executive Board 
Meeting—the fourth—has rolled around 
and advance facts and figures concerning 
it show that it will outstrip all of its 
predecessors and take its place as the 
largest in ALPA history. 

The Fourth Executive Board meeting 
convenes at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, 
Ill., at 10 a.m., July 13, 1949, and will be 
composed of a total of 62 delegates, 
equally divided between. first pilots and 
copilots, representing 32 air lines. 


Not only will the Fourth Executive. 


Board meeting be the largest since the 
Executive Board was set up by the Ninth 
Convention in 1947, but it will also be the 
first to meet under the Tenth Convention 
resolution which revised the time inter- 
val between Conventions and Executive 
Board meetings so that two Executive 
Board meetings and one Convention is 
held during each two-year period with 
each meeting spaced eight months apart. 

A Comparison—In size, the Fourth Ex- 
ecutive Board will exceed the first by 21 
delegates, the second by 17 delegates, and 
the third by 7 delegates; in volume of 
work facing it, it will equal, and is 
almost a certainty to exceed, that which 
faced the first three Boards. 

The growth of the Executive Board is 
directly related to the growth and expan- 
sion of ALPA, each new air line to enter 
the Association meaning two additional 
delegates, one a copilot and one a first 
pilot. The First Executive Board was 
composed of 41 delegates representing 21 
air lines and processed 32 resolutions. 
The Second Executive Board was at- 
tended by 45 delegates from 23 air lines 
and handled 61 resolutions. The Third 


Executive Board meeting was even) 
larger with 55 delegates from 28 air line 
processing 49 resolutions. 

Faces Policy Decisions—Facing the 
Fourth Executive Board will be the 
necessity of making many important and) 
far-reaching decisions, particularly rey 
specting policy. Listed on the already) 
lengthy agenda, to which many moré) 
items will undoubtedly be added, are the) 
following important subjects: ; 

@ Reduction in flying hours for air lin 
pilots. 

@ Three engine ferry flights. 

@ Employment agreement negotia 
tions. 

@ Insufficient funds for smaller coun 
cils. 

@ Ceiling and visibility limitations re 
garding landing of aircraft and relation 
ship of these limitations to GCA, ILS an 
approach lights. 

@ Retroactive pay and its relation t 
dues. 


@ Establishment of a more defini 
policy respecting merging of syste 
seniority lists in mergers, purchases, an 
other forms of acquisitions. 

@ RTCA assessment of ALPA for thé 
fiscal year 1950. 

@ Air Line pilots seniority and organ 
izational problems generally. 

@ Notification to Legal and Concilia 
tion Department prior to filing griev 
ances in the field. 

@ Revisions of Parts 41 and 61 of thé 
Civil Air Regulations. 

@ Minimum ceiling and visibility limi 
tations. 

@ Pilot expenses in connection wit 
grievances. 

@ Aircraft distress communicatio 
problems. 
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@ More Adequate testing of Gyro in- 
struments for “spilling.” 

@ Consideration of membership vote 
on retirement ballot and consideration 
of future steps. 

@ Fourteen items relating to recent 
resolutions of the International Federa- 
tion of Air Line Pilots Associations. 

The fourteen IFALPA resolutions per- 
tain to: standardization of units; pilot 
authority on matters of weather min- 
imums; runway markings; high intensity 
approach lighting; crew complement; 
command of aircraft; instrument rating 
for first officers; conditions of service; 
accident investigation; altimeter settings; 
assistance to member organizations (for 
ratification); representation of air line 
pilots on IFALPA; operation of aircraft; 
and many others. 

@ Single engine VFR air line opera- 
tions. 

@ Utilization of pilot weather reports 
on landing approaches with respect to 
landing limitations. 

@ Many other questions vitally affect- 
ing the air line piloting profession. 

The Delegates—Following listed alpha- 
betically according to air lines, are the 
delegates that will compose the Fourth 
Executive Board: 

ALASKA AIRLINES: J. A. Horning 
and P. J. Bliss; ALL AMERICAN AIR- 
WAYS: A. L. Tucket and D. G. Reubert; 
AMERICAN AIR LINES: D. S. Shipley 
and F. A. Spencer; AMERICAN OVER- 
SEAS AIR LINES: B. O. Sparks and J. F. 
Scott; BRANIFF AIRWAYS: W. W. Betts 
and C. N. Sayen; CARIBBEAN-ATLAN- 
TIC: P. A. Dye; CAPITAL AIRLINES: 
H. G. Ross and R. G. Ratcliffee; CHAL- 
LENGER AIRLINES: W. A. McChrystol 
and J. B. Schade; CHICAGO AND 
SOUTHERN: H. E. Croft and C. H. 
Kunz; COLONIAL AIRLINES: H. E. 
Clark and D. J. Dionne; CONTINENTAL 
AIRLINES: R. M. Powers and C. W. 
Hart; DELTA AIRLINES: Floyd Ad- 





IT HAPPENED ON THE THIRTEENTH 





—Staff Photo 

The number 13 is reputed to denote. bad luck, but this month it spelt a little bit 

of good luck as well as bad to ALPA. On Monday, June 13th, bad luck reared its head 

when crash went the roof in the President’s Department that has been over ALPA’s 

head for 17 years, but the silver lining in the roof cave-in was the lucky fact that it 

occurred at 5:30 a.m. before the office staff was at work, thereby averting possibly 

serious injury to ALPA’s personnel. Here is how ALPA’s office looked when the staff 

arrived for work—a graphic reason for hastening construction of ALPA’s new Head- 

quarters Building’ on which construction has begun in earnest now that legalistic red 
tape has been cleared away. 





dison and G. G. Farnsworth; EASTERN 
AIR LINES: H. O. Aigeltinger and R. M. 
Tedlock; EMPIRE AIRLINES: H. H. 
Whithed Jr. and C. E. Hall. 


HAWAIIAN AIRLINES: B. M. Murray 


and E. J. Pepin; MID-CONTINENT AIR- 
LINES: C. P. Walters and R. D. Benell; 
MONARCH AIRLINES: A. F. Clark and 
J. G. Carney; NATIONAL AIRLINES: 
C. H. Ruby and R. J. Rohan; NORTH- 








EAST AIRLINES: E. A. Cataldo and 
K. F. Ritz; NORTHWEST AIRLINES: 
J. A. McKeown and G. C. Bewley; PA- 
CIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES: G. W. 
McCracken and R. W. Stevens; PAN 
AMERICAN AIRWAYS: A. J. O’Donnell 
and F. W. Saul; PANAGRA: H. D. Hicks 
and J. Timko; PIONEER AIRLINES: 
B. J. Anderson and R. W. Cage; TRANS- 
WORLD AIRLINES: D. W. Richwine 
and W. A. Dixon; TRANS-TEXAS AIR- 
LINES: L. A. Downes and J. A. Hodge; 
UNITED AIR LINES: W. E. Fallon and 
A. W. Knox; ROBINSON AIRLINES: 
J. L. Lewis and R. S. Bower; WEST- 
COAST AIRLINES: J. S. Hale and I. A. 
Dorey; WESTERN AIRLINES: W. T. 
Homan and A. F. Gardner; WISCONSIN- 
CENTRAL AIRLINES: A. W. Hinke and 
J. H. Downing. 





Test Super DC-3 


The revamped workhorse — the 
Douglas Super DC-3—successfully 
VS Photo completed its first test flight at 
Santa Monica, Calif., on June 23. 


ANOTHER LESSON Although there have been fatal accidents anne the 


scheduled carriers in international operations, of all 
the thousands of over-ocean flights, a life is yet to be lost in crossing and a plane 
has yet to go down at sea. Among the charter operators, however, where there seems 
to be less regard for safety, the picture is not so bright. Mid-ocean ditchings make 
the headlines periodically. The last was on June 7 when a Miami-bound charter plane 
crashed in the Atlantic with a loss of 47 lives. A group of the survivors are shown 
huddled on a Coast Guard boat as they came into San Juan Harbor. 


June, 1949 


John F. Martin, chief company test 
pilot, stated after the flights that 
indications were that the plane 
would be even faster than the 243 
MPH cruising speed expected of it. 
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WING WEIGHT AND STRENGTH 


The air line pilots for some time now have been flying 
multiple wing tank type aircraft. No doubt, most pilots are 
familiar with the effect on structural strength of airplanes 
which permits a faster cruising speed at full gross weight with 
full wing fuel tanks than is permissible with the airplane 
loaded with.a small amount of fuel in the wings. However, 
a review of the cause of this principle should prove interesting 
and informative. This principle can be summarized as follows. 
With full wing fuel tanks maximum cruising speeds may be 
safely attained in smooth air. As fuel is used from the wing 
tanks, cruising speed must be reduced in accordance with the 
operations manual of the airplane being flown. Of course, in 
any airplane at any time in rough air SLOW DOWN. 

An Explanation—The above principles have been stated 
rather bluntly without explanation. In order to give the rea- 
soning behind the above remarks, let us assume we have a 
70,000 pound airplane with all the weight concentrated in the 
fuselage. That would mean that each wing would have to 
support 35,000 pounds in order to keep the airplane in the 
air. This would mean that at the wing joints the vertical load 
would be 35,000 pounds on each side. Of course, we have 
assumed in this first example that the wings have no weight. 
This is false and the true example would be as follows: 


Total airplane gross load 70,000 Ibs. 
Fuselage weight* ........... 61,000 Ibs. 
Two wings @ 1,500 lbs... 3,000 Ibs. 
Four engines @ 1,500 Ibs... 6,000 Ibs. 
Wing joint load............... 30,500 Ibs. 


*Assuming all gasoline was in the fuselage. 

This shows that the wing joint load has been reduced to 
30,500 pounds on each side. As you can see, we have still 
neglected to consider the effect of fuel. We have assumed 
that the fuel was somewhere in the fuselage. In the next 
example, we will consider the distribution of fuel as follows: 


Total airplane gross weight 70,000 Ibs. 
Fuselage weight .............. 45,000 Ibs. 
Two wings @ 1,500 lbs. . 3,000 Ibs. 
Four engines and nacelle @ 

34,500. Ibe. ‘.. . 6,000 Ibs. 
Gasoline in wings 16,000 Ibs. 
Wing joint load 22,500 Ibs. 


natin 


THE ART OF “SKIP B 












—INS Photo 


This unusual series of high speed photos made at the 
U. S. Air Forces First Annual Gunnery Meet demonstrates the 
fine art of “skip bombing.” Top: a Republic F-84 has just 
released a 100-pound bomb at target at left. Center: a dust 
cloud (at right of photo) is kicked up where bomb hit and 
skipped through target. Bottom: The F-84 makes its pull-up 
after scoring bull’s eye. 





An Example of Reduction—This example shows how the wing 
joint load has been reduced to 22,500 pounds. The differences 
in the wing joint load are proportionate to the amount of total 
load which is in the fuselage as compared to the distributed 
load in the wings. It can easily be seen that if there were 
no concentrated load at the fuselage and we had a flying 
wing airplane, for all practical purposes the lift distribution 
would be the same as the weight distribution on the wing 
except for minor differences due to concentration of loads at 
engine nacelle points. This for all practical purposes would 
make the wing joint loads at or near the center line at the 
fuselage approximately zero. This does not mean, of course, 
that there would be no stresses at the center line of the 
fuselage but it would mean that the stresses would be to an 
irreducible minimum because the distribution of the loads 
were at the most advantageous points for support. A practical 
example of this principle can be shown as follows: If two men 
use a board suspended between them to carry four 50-pound 
blocks, and if the 50-pound blocks are all grouped at the 
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Calif. 





The United States has unveiled its 
newest jet fighter, the Republic XF-91 
(shown above), following completion of 
its first test flights at Muroc Dry Lake, 












Powered by a 
J-47 jet engine, the plane will also have 
rocket motors, which have not yet been 
installed. The rockets will be used for 







Se th see Be ie ES, Bes ae | 
General Electric accelerated take-off and climbs and for 
operation at high altitude. The XF-91 
is 45 feet long and has a wing span of 
about 30 feet. 
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RELATIVE SPEED OF P80* PASSING AT SOOMPH, ALTITUDE 
DIFFERENTIAL OF SOOFT. in OPPOSITE DIRECTIONS 














Aerial photography at 1,000 miles an 
hour is the unusual feat demonstrated 
by this picture and diagram which ex- 
plains how it was accomplished. The 
photo at the right—that of an F-80 jet 
fighter—is the one that was made at that 


the 1,000 MPH 





speed in a test of a new reconnaissance 
camera that has no shutter but receives 
the image of the target on a long strip 
of film. The diagram at left shows how 
speed was achieved. 
Camera plane (top) traveled at 500 





miles an hour and the target plane be- 
low at a similar speed. When the plane 
crossed through the cone forming the 
field covered by the camera, the 500 plus 
500 gave the 1,000 MPH speed. 








center, the board bends in the center and a small board would 
even break. If the blocks are distributed more evenly so that 
two blocks are at the center and one block nearer each end 
where the men are supporting the board, the load on each 
man has not changed but the board does not bend nearly as 
much. If the blocks are divided so that two blocks are at 
each end where the board is being supported, the total load 
again has not changed, but in this case the board does not 
bend any more than it would if no blocks were being carried 
on it. In other words the total weight lifted is equal to 200 
pounds of blocks plus the weight of the board, and by dis- 
tribution of the blocks on the board the total weight remains 
the same but the chance of breaking the board is reduced. 

Depends on Distribution—Therefore, the net load that the 
board itself must be able to carry depends on the manner in 
which the blocks are distributed. Similarly the net load that 
the wing structure must carry is dependent upon the propor- 
tion of the total airplane weight contained in the wings them- 
selves and is equal to that total air load minus the total wing 
weight load, or the gross weight of the complete airplane minus 
the weight of the wing and contents. 

In conclusion it can be seen that if an airplane weighs 45,000 
pounds and each wing weighs 12,500 pounds the total gross 
weight of the airplane would be 70,000 pounds. From a pro- 
portion standpoint that would mean that the wing weight 
divided by the airplane gross weight would be 25,000 over 
70,000 or 35.7%. If 10,000 pounds of fuel were burnt out of 
the wings the ratio of total wing weight to the new gross 
weight of the airplane would be 15,000 over 60,000 or 25%. 

The point of this study in percentages shows that increasing 
in fuel carried increases the gross load but does not increase 
the load that the wing structure must transfer to the fuselage. 
Since the weight of the lifting body—the wing—increase 
directly while the weight of the object to be lifted, the 
fuselage, does not increase, the accelerating loads that the 
airplane may encounter have a reduced effect on wing stresses. 
In brief, this means that permissible speeds may be increased 
as fuel is added and as fuel load is reduced after take-off or 
fuel consumption permissible speed must be reduced. 


A NEW TREND 


A steady increase in the use of electricity in commercial 
type planes was forecast by Marsden H. Peairs, Douglas Air- 
craft Co. equipment engineer, who said the new Douglas DC-6 
will generate enough electricity to illuminate and run the 
equipment in 30 six-room houses. 


June, 1949 


For Air Safety --H.R. 5561 


(Continued from Page 2) 


Air Safety Board «AS eee Plan Numbered IV, which became 
effective on June 30, 1940, are hereby transferred to the Air Safety 
Board. Any personnel transferred by this section which the Air 
Safety Board finds to be in excess of the personnel necessary for the 
administration of its functions shall be retransferred under existing 
law to other positions in the Government or separated from the 
service. 

(b) Such of the unexpended balances of appropriations as the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget shall determine to have been 
available for use by the Civil Aeronautics Board in the exercise of 
the transferred functions referred to in subsection (a), shall be 
available for use by the Air Safety Board in connection with the 
exercise of its functions. : 

(c) Rules and regulations issued in the exercise of the trans- 
ferred functions referred to in subsection (a), and in effect on the 
effective date of this section, shall, except to the extent modified or 
made inapplicable by this Act, or modified or rescinded by the Air 
— pee continue in effect as though this Act had not been 
enacted. 

SEC. 4. The provisions of this Act shall not have the effect of 
terminating any aircraft accident investigation pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, but any such investigation shall be con- 
tinued by the Air Safety Board. 

SEC. 5. The amendment to title VII of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended, made by the first section of this Act, insofar 
as it provides for the creation of the Safety Board and for the appoint- 
ment and compensation of the members thereof, shall take effect on 
the date of the enactment of this Act. All the other provisions of 
such amendment, and sections 2, 3, and 4 of this Act, shall take 
effect on the day after three members of such Board shall have been 
appointed and shall have taken office. 


HE DID IT 
FIRST 


Jim Ryan, chief 
test pilot for Piasecki 
Heliocopter Corp., is 
the man to whom 
goes credit for hav- 
ing performed the 
first known loop 
made in a helicop- 
ter. He looped while 
testing the craft for 
gravity pulls. Ryan 
made several dives 
to get up to the re- 
quired test figure 
and on the third 
dive applied full 
controls which put 
the fast ship into a 
vertical position, 
nose up. To recover 
normal position, he 
had to go through 
with a loop. 
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Material Command, Wright Patterson Air 


MAN-MADE INFERNO TESTS SUITS 





—INS Photos 

Crash rescue techniques, particularly those involving fire, have not begun to reach 
a state of perfection, but when they have, many needlessly lost lives will be saved. 
Our airports are greatly deficient in this respect, but seem to be doing little about it. 
The Air Force faces much the same problem, but is studying ways of whipping it. 
Here is an Air Force experiment in progress at the Aero-Medical laboratory of the Air 


Base. Firemen (above), protected by six 


different types of protective suits, walked into blaze (below) fed by oil, gas and jet 


fuel to simulate condition of a crashed and burning plane. 


Results of the test: one, 


wearing a newly-designed foil suit, was able to stay in for 38 seconds, the record: 
other times ranged down to six seconds. 
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TPA Gets Charter, Pilots 
Join ALPA Same Week 


Trans-Pacific Airlines of Honolulu, 
chartered June 1 as a scheduled air line, 
applied the same week for ALPA repre- 
sentation and has been designated Local 
Council No. 80. The inter-island carrier 
recently celebrated its third anniversary 
and its licensing marks the first com- 
petition to Hawaiian Airlines in the 
islands’ 20-year aviation history. The 
company owns four DC-3’s which will 
soon be augmented by more ships now on 
order. 

When the CAB issued the scheduling 
certificate to TPA, it did so pointing out 
that the time had come to end Hawaiian 
air monopoly, and that there was plenty 
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of room for two lines to 


profitably. 


MEC Is Elected—The pilots of TPA 
have elected G. P. Cullen as chairman of 
their Local Executive Council, H. L. War- 
ren, vice-chairman, and K. D. H. Choy, 
senior copilot representative. TPA joins 
ALPA as the 32nd air line on its roster. 


operate 


Meanwhile, another newcomer in 
ALPA’s ranks, All American Airways an- 
nounced the selection of A..L. Tucker as 
chairman of Local Executive Council No. 
94. The 57 pilots of the Pennsylvania 
line also elected R. N. Elder, vice-chair- 
man; C. M. Schorr and D. N. Kimmel, 
executive councilmen; D. G. Reubert, 
senior copilot representative; and E. F. 
Akin and R. I. Bazely, copilot representa- 
tives. 

All American pilots were taken into 
the ALPA organization on June 7. 


Credit Union Rooted in 
Idea of Mutual Benefit 


By Stephen Gray, UAL 


From the experience I have had with 
fellow pilots and from observations that 
I have made while associating with them, 
it has occurred to me that they are, as a 
group, conscrvative, level-headed men?! 
with an above average ability to get the} 
most for their money. With this in mind 
it was only natural that they would 
sooner or later establish a Credit Union, 

Why? Simply because a Credit Union 
is designed to work for the mutual bene- 
fit of all its members, regardless of 
whether it is used for saving or borrow- 
ing. It is a safe, dependable and profit- 


able organization used by nearly three : 





ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 
MAY 31, 1949 


BALANCE SHEET Eo 
Assets ; 
No. Amount ; 
LOANS: 


Current and less than 2 months 
Sc De en ee 185 $57,961.86 
Delinquent 2 months to 


a re 3 815.45 
Accounts Receivable ............ 99. 
ee eet er ere eee 23,851.94 
_ ... vee. 10.00 
Change Funds .................. 50.00 
CO ee eer rr 5,050.00 
Interest Purchased on Bonds..... 45.67 
Prepaid Loan Insurance ......... 2.40 

ONL cies 6h tere sacd cet eraswisis: Bioswie $87,886.90 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable ............... $ -50 
EE, howe eae ode ieeiuuns..aese 85,759.72 
Reserve for Bad Loans......... 326.96 
Undivided Profits .............. 25.30 
PNG! more wld ene oesiebesutceeeae 1,774.42 
WHE: Saivnsicssnescnsass $87,886.90 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 

















Income 
a a a ee $2,280.46 
Expenses 
Stationery and Supplies............... 107.91 
Educational Expense ................: 31.95 
Borrowers’ Imsurance ...........ssc00s 162.60 
Miscellaneous General ................ 3.58 
ALPA Reimbursement ............... 200.00 | © 
NEE ob ative dae-eeeasiboacae s : 506.04 
ae | ee Rae krs Pen Creer ee eee ee 5774.42 
Statistical Information 
Number of Members May 31, 1949.. 908 
Number of Potential Members...... 8,111 
Loans Made Since Organization 
OGD, = 6 55-0:06:0 ho su ewthg de bt bass 256 
Loans Made Since Organization 
ee PRET, ei Ore rer $101,537.53 
million people in this country, even 


though the Credit Union movement here 
is only a little over twenty-five years old. 

A Job Well Done—We all like to have 
the feeling of a job well done when we 
step off the airplane at the end of a trip 
and head for home to enjoy our time off, 
and so it is with handling your savings. 
To have at least part of your savings in 
the Credit Union and to use the Credit 
Union as a means of saving money, 
means that you can enjoy your time off 
from a point of view of knowing that you 





have done a good job in handling your: 
finances. i 

Don’t put off investigating the advan- f 
tages of using your Credit Union any } 
longer. The sooner you act the more you f 
benefit. : 

Any questions or suggestions may be 
handled by your Council Credit Union 
Representative. 
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Research Council 
Hears ALPA Head 


Editor’s Note: Since the Second 
Executive Board, which named him as 
ALPA’s representative, President 
Behncke has represented the air line 
pilots on the Committee of Aviation 
Psychology of the National Research 
Council. The Committee is composed 
of persons prominent in the fields of 
aviation, psychology and medicine and 
has a deep interest in making a sound 
approach to the problems of aviation 
psychology, not in a witch-hunting 
way but from a scientific viewpoint. 
The purpose of ALPA’s acceptance of 
the Committee’s offer of a seat in its 
group was to present the air line pilot 
viewpoint. Following are the high- 
lights of President Behncke’s state- 
ment made extemporaneously at the 
Annual meeting of the Committee on 
Aviation Psychology. 

This is a very interesting Committee. 
A man in my position, of course, has an 
opportunity to serve on many commit- 
tees, but I have found this one of the 
most interesting of all the committees 
I have had anything to do with. 

The thing I like mainly about this 
Committee is that there doesn’t seem to 
be the usual people on it or connected 
with it—people who have some sort of 
axe to grind. In other words, in the 
committees I have normally been con- 
nected with, there has always been a 
certain amount of lobbying, special in- 
terest activity, and that sort of thing, 
but this Committee is purely scientific; 
they have a job to do, and they do it, 
and it is free of all these extraneous 
influences which, indeed, is a very pleas- 
ing aspect. 

Shouldn’t Choose Sides—In this field of 
development in civil, military, and air 
line flying, and in any field of develop- 
ment for that matter, I think that the 


AT 4,000 M.P.H. 





—INS Photo 
SUPERSONIC MODEL 
A Picture of 4,000 MPH 


Ever wonder what happens to air when 
something plows through it at, say, 4,000 
miles an hour? Here’s a picture of what 
happens, shown by means of shock waves 
from a model, traveling more than five 
times faster than the speed of sound in 
North American Aviation’s new super- 
sonic wind tunnel. Note how shock waves 
at nose are almost straight due to ter- 
rific impact. Photo was taken with a 
special optical system that permits pic- 
tures to be made of the shock and air- 
flow patterns around scale models dur- 
ing tests. 


June, 1949 





made during a recent flight over Dayton, Ohio. 


U. S. AIR FORCE'S FASTEST BOMBERS 


—INS Photo 
This unusual photograph of the Air Force’s newest and fastest bombers, the Nor- 
throp B-49 Flying Wing, TOP, and the Boeing B-47 Stratojet flying wing-to-wing was 


The Flying Wing is powered by 8 jet 


engines and is capable of speeds over 500 miles-per-hour. The Stratojet has 6 jet 
engines which push it along at more than 600 miles-per-hour. 





biggest thing we should strive to stay 
away from is to choose up sides. My 
experience in aviation (and I have been 
in it a long time) has indicated, it seems 
to me, that there has been a breach 
between the learned people, scientists, 
engineers, and psychologists, and the 
people who fly and the people who take 
care of the practical side of things, in 
other words, the people who do the work 
of putting the products of science and 
invention into actual service that are de- 
veloped by science and engineering. 

What should happen is that they 
should work more closely together, be- 
cause if they work separately they can 
never be completely successful, because 
science and theory and psychology need 
to be connected up very closely to the 
practical problems to serve their maxi- 
mum worth. Any one aspect of the busi- 
ness of aviation development by itself 
cannot get nearly as far as it can to- 
gether. In other words, they each have 
a very difficult problem and they are 
very limited in their own fields; but if 
they work together, the possibilities are 
completely unlimited and that is what 
they should do. That is the idea I have 
in the small part that I play in this 
program. 

The Human Element—As far as the 
air line pilots are concerned, they are all 
human beings and there is the problem 
of the human element. And when we 
get into the field of human relations, it 
is a very difficult and a very meticulous 
and a very delicate problem. It is not a 
matter of so many machines; so many 
gears; so many instruments; it is a 
matter of human beings; and air line 
pilots, as you know, are taken from a 
stratum of American life and manhood, 
people, that is, considerably above the 
average, and they all think for them- 
selves. 

I have learned from eighteen years of 


‘experience representing the pilots that 


the way to secure their cooperation is 
to present the problem to them and 
say, “Here it is. What do you think 
about it? What do you think ought to 
be done to solve it?” I have never yet 
had an experience when, using such an 
approach, they didn’t come up with a 
constructive answer. That is really the 
right way to do it. 

Many Pilot Problems—In the work of 
this Committee on Aviation Psychology, 
we have many problems involving the 
pilots of all branches of flying—civil, 
military and air line—and I am certain 
that with the utilization of that type of 
approach, we can get much more good 
from the pilots in the cockpits than by 
any other method and, after all, they are 
the ones who have the firsthand knowl- 
edge of what many of these problems 
are all about and what might best be 
done to solve them. 

When we bring aviation psychology 
into this picture, we also run headon into 
the problem of labor relations, and that 
is also a very delicate problem. It is one 
thing to create a system in evaluating 
pilots and checking pilots and create a 
form covering this very important part 
of flight training and evaluating, but it 
is something else entirely different to 
create a system of checking air line 
pilots that will actually fit into a labor 
relations picture so that undue friction 
between pilots and management will not 
be enhanced and unfairness to individual 
pilots will not be facilitated. And that, 
of course, is something that has to be 
watched very carefully. I am a great 
believer in the old American axiom that 
there is no >roblem that cannot be sur- 
mounted if it is properly approached and 
if the people that are involved are prop- 
erly informed of the various problems 
involved and what is necessary to solve 
them, and, principally, what is the target. 
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IT'S BIG—BIG EVEN FOR THE BIG TOWN 


Even New Yorkers, who 
seldom raise an eyebrow un- 
less something is at the very 
least colossal, stupendous, or 
gigantic take a second look at 
the Stratocruiser—the plane 
so big that it will land at 
only an estimated 50 per cent 
of the country’s airports used 
by the commercial air lines 
and at many of them only 
with weight penalties. Many 
and varied are the methods, 
some of them certainly not 
in the best interests of safe- 
ty, that are being taken to 
make the airports fit the 
plane when the proper pro- 
cedure would be to build the 
plane to fit the airport. ALPA 
has long recommended and 
fought for 10,000-feet run- 
ways; planes like the Strato- 
cruiser demand them; yet, 
what airport has them? The 
Stratocruiser has made 50 
per cent of the airports in 
the country obsolete. Will the 
planes keep getting bigger 
and bigger until there isn’t 
an airport in the country to 
accommodate them and the 
percentage reaches zero? It’s 
high time to stabilize. 





Three Grievances 
Arbitrated on NAL 


For the first time since the National 
Air Lines strike ended on November 24, 
1948, all of the National pilots with the 
exception of a few still held on the 
ground for medical reasons, were back 
to work in June, but only as a result of 
constant prodding of the company by the 
Association in a never ending battle to 
keep the _ back-to-work program in 
progress. 

As a result of one of three grievances 
placed in arbitration earlier in the 
month, the cases of those pilots still 
grounded will be decided shortly under 
settlement provisions of the arbitrator’s 
decision in which each step has a definite 
time limit that can not be circumvented. 
These medical grievances are to be re- 
solved by an examination of the 
grounded pilots by neutral doctors rec- 
ommended by the Dean of Medicine at 
John Hopkins Medical Center in Balti- 
more and the cases are to be settled on 
the basis of these doctors’ findings. 


Three Grievances — The grievances 
which it had become necessary to place 
into arbitration were Grievance No. 19, 
which was the result of National Air 
Lines infamous company doctor disquali- 
fying many returning pilots; Grievance 
No. 5, known as the training pay case; 
and Grievance No. 20, which sought to 
put an end to the company’s stalling and 
procrastinating methods of delaying the 
return to work program. 

These grievances were originally filed 
on May 10 and processed through all 
steps of the grievance machinery in the 
strike-ending agreement and the actual 
arbitration hearing got under way in 
Miami, Florida, on June 2 before the 
arbitrator, Supreme Court Judge Tipton 
of Missouri. The hearings, held at the 
McAllister Hotel, lasted through June 9. 
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In addition to providing a method for 
settling pre-medical grievances, as de- 
cided by the decision in Grievance No. 19, 
the decision in the training pay case also 
was favorable. This involved the pay- 
ment of somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $15,000 to $20,000 in back pay due the 
National pilots as a result of DC-6 and 








HANDS ACROSS SEA 


MAY and HANBURY 
Women With Wings 


Col. Geraldine P. May, left, Director 
of Women in the U. S. Air Force, greets 
Air Commandant Felicity H. Hanbury, 
Director of Britain’s Women’s Royal Air 
Force, upon her arrival at Bolling Field. 
The Director will make a 15-day tour of 
the USAF bases as a guest of the U. S. 
Air Force. 


DC-4 training prior to the time the strike 
began on February 3, 1948. 

Grievance No. 20 ended in what can 
be best described as a standoff decision 
on the part of the arbitrator, primarily 
because what the Grievance sought to 
accomplish had already been accom- 
plished by the company expediting the 
back-to-work program of the returning 
National pilots. 

Representing the pilots at the Miami 
arbitration hearings were David L. 
Behncke and Harold F. Bennett of Head- 
quarters, ALPA attorney Henry Weiss, 
Charles H. Ruby of Council No. 8, Jack- 
sonville, S. S. Lander, D. E. Burch, Gale 
Southard, Robert C. Peck, R. J. Rohan, 
W. R. Broocke of Council No. 73, Miami, 
and many others. The company was rep- 
resented by Mr. J. M. Rosenthal, Director 
of Industrial Relations, and company at- 
torney Charles McCarthy. 


Still No Surcease—Since the arbitra- 
tion hearings three additional grievances 
have been filed. One relates to the re- 
turning regulars objecting to wearing 
uniforms of the strike breakers; another 
to a violation of the back-to-work Agree- 
ment and the Conciliator’s recommenda- 
tions issued by Judge James M. Landis, 
the conciliator, to which both the com- 
pany and the Association agree, respect- 
ing strike breakers riding the same cock- 
pit with regulars; and the third to the 
company’s violation of the regular pilots 
Employment Agreement with National 
relating to the arbitrary moving of re- 
turning pilots out of permanent domi- 
ciles. 


Other Crafts and Classes 
Request ALPA Assistance 


Increased requests of unorganized 
classes and crafts for ALPA organization 
assistance and affiliation, plus continued 
progress among those crafts and classes 
already in the process of organization, 
keynotes the current activities of the 
ALPA Education and Organization De- 
partment. 


On June 1, the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association (ALSSA) signed 


‘an Employment Agreement with Capital 


Airlines covering hostesses and flight 
service attendants in the employ of that 
company and giving them the highest 
domestic flight pay scale and expense 
allowances of any similar group. 

On June 13, Pioneer Air Lines became 
the thirteenth air line to be represented 
by ALSSA with the National Mediation 
Board certification of the Air Line Stew- 
ards and Stewardesses Association as 
their duly designated and authorized col- 
lective bargaining representative. Nego- 
tiations also started in New York on 
June 29 in relation to the amendments 
to the Eastern Air Lines flight attend- 
ants contract. 


Hold First Meeting—The first regional 
meetings of the ALSSA chairmen were 
held in New York beginning on June 27. 
Delegates were present from American 
Airlines, Eastern Air Lines, TWA, Colo- 
nial Airlines and Northeast Airlines, rep- 
resenting flight attendants domiciled in 
Boston, New York and Newark. 

An entire series of similar meetings is 
scheduled for various sections of the 
country -within the very near future. 
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That Guy 


By CHUCK “WINCHELL” BOTSCH 
Council 31, AA 
Los Angeles, California 


FLASH! “Winchell” rides the mighty 
pen once again! It has been quite awhile 
since this nosey guy put in his two cents 
worth—but there is plenty to write about 
these days—so here goes! Let the chips 
fly! 

FLASH! “Wolf” Swanson wearing a 
splint on his left thumb. This gentleman 
says he was skiing at Big Bear and he 
zigged when he should have zagged— 
result—one broken thumb and a twisted 
ankle. Your reporter has it unofficially 
though, that he was making an “ap- 
proach” at Dallas (Baker Hotel) before 
receiving a complete “clearance” and had 
to proceed to his “alternate” (after de- 
claring an “emergency’) via the only 
window and made a “crash landing” in 
a light court. So far, no violations have 
been filed by ATC (A Tough Customer). 

The Soot Is Gone—FLASH! “Fleener 
the Weiner,” the ex-Pacific Coast life 
guard, was seen on the beach at Laguna, 
surfing in the beautiful waters of Em- 
erald Bay. He washed off the soot and 
smoke of Chicago and basked in the 
placid sun of a spring day. “Bill” Hayes, 
copilot representative of this Council, 
was also seen at the same party. The 





way these two guys argued about flying 
time at the two bases and “who was 
flying what” one would almost gain the 
impression that airplanes are more im- 
portant than the “stuff” your reporter 
saw wandering by the sea shore! Oh, 
these first days of spring bring out the 
beauties of nature—Good old Nature! 


FLASH! The cuback at the L. A. Base 
has seen such “senior characters” as 
Jim Murray, Bob Baker, Lou Marable 
and Ray Russom acting as “junior 
characters” of the right side variety. 
A species that has really grown in the 
Sun Country and makes the ten year 
copilot forecast by Bart Cox and Bill 
Hayes, a reality. Any pilot in the in- 
dustry, regardless of base, company or 
seniority who does not think that tech- 
nological unemployment is now with us 
is burying his head like an ostrich! 
American is the first with a complete 
fast fleet—and the first with the prob- 
lems of technological unemployment— 
but there are jet transports in the next 
five years looking us squarely in the eye 
—and the rest of the air lines must some- 
day soon convert to completely new and 
fast equipment. Now is the time for all 
of us, every man, to give thought to the 
March 14 letter of Headquarters regard- 
ing limitation of miles or hours, else we 
shall have twenty year copilots and a 
lot of men now with us will be on the 
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BORN WITH TWO STRIKES Here is a study in expressions—worry, 

curiosity, amusement—as a two-hours- 
old baby, born on Tinian Island under every possible handicap, is placed aboard 
a U. S. Air Force C-47 to be taken to nearby Saipan for care in the Naval Hospital 
there. Here’s all that is known about the baby: He’s named only Jose, he’s a native 





of the Yap race, and, to add to it all, he was born to leper parents—a mother and 
father who are members of Hansen’s leper colony on Tinian Island in the Marianas. 
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Winning Partners 


—INS Photo 
MISS LENNOX 
Victory Spelt $2,000 


Miss Peggy Lennox, winner in the 
$2,000 Montreal to Miami all-women’s 
Air Race, has a loving pat for her part- 
ner in victory—her plane. A former 
ferry pilot for the British Royal Air 
Force, Miss Lennox averaged 131 miles 
an hour for the 1,203-mile flight with 
tail-winds lending her a hand. She’s 
from Hollywood—Florida, that is, not 
California. 





“outside looking in” as far as the piloting 
profession is concerned. Nuff for now— 
but more later! 

For Safety—FLASH! L. A. Base wins 
the 1948 Safety Trophy—and it proudly 
stands in the Operations Office for all to 
see and to constantly remind us that 
alertness and skill will be ever necessary 
for us to keep both title and trophy. 
“Chief” Gene Stotts arranged a really 
wonderful dinner at Kings in Hollywood 
and Hap “Curly” Russell officially re- 
ceived the award from C. R. Smith of 
American Airlines. Paul Carpenter was 
presented with his twenty year pin while 
Johnny Jones received his ten year pin 
and drew a great laugh when his speech 
started with “Mr. C. R. Smith, Mr. Kemp, 
Gene Stotts, and (at this point some 
joker chimed in loud and lustily with 
‘and fellow copilots’).” Aside from the 
serious aspect there was much fun, 
horseplay, and real good fellowship that 
helped cement our little group more 
closely together. Let’s get it again next 
year gang! (Trophy, that is!). 

FLASH! Your reporter covered the 
latest spring wedding at Tulsa as repre- 
sentative of the AIR LINE PILOT (and 
did all right for himself, too). Yes 
“Sandy” Sanderson took unto himself 
lovely, smiling Bea Loeb, American Air- 
lines Stewardess of the Tulsa Base, with 
such notable air line men as “Joe” 
Johanpeter, Joy Borth, Lou Martin, 
“Nutten” Bolt and many others partici- 
pating. As usual, “Winchell” smooched 
the bride for all “youse guys” (really 
tender). The bride wore a_ beautiful 
white gown with a six foot ruffled train 
and trailing veil, while Sandy just wore 
a silly smile. { 
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The July 1 issue of the FEDERAL 
REGISTER contains a proposal by the 
Bureau of Safety Regulation, Civil Areo- 
nautics Board, that pertinent parts of the 
Civil Air Regulations be amended to re- 
quire the holder of an airman or air 
agency certificate to notify the Admin- 
istrator of Civil Aeronautics, in writing, 
of any change in his permanent mailing 
address within thirty days of such 
change. This notification shall be mailed 
to the Airmen’s Records Section of the 
CAB in Washington. 

The reason given for the proposed 
change is that the Administrator has 
been unable to contact many certificate 
holders, particularly with the CAA re- 
leases and safety directives. 

Comments on this proposed change will 
be accepted until July 25 and will be 
considered by the CAB before taking 
further action on the proposal. 


Marine Corps Bill — Col. Melvin Maas, 
National President, Marine Corps Re- 
serve Officess Association, and former 
member of Congress, has strongly en- 
dorsed the legislation introduced by Con- 
gressmen Michael J. Mansfield (D., Mon- 
tana) and Donald L. Jackson (R., Cali- 
fornia) and Senator Paul H. Douglas (D., 
Illinois) (S. 2177 and H.R. 5403-5457). 

These bills would create and assign 
duties to the Office of Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy for the Marine Corps, 
and fix the personnel strength of the 
U. S. Marine Corps in relation to that of 
other Armed Forces. 

The Marine Corps would be established 
at not less than six percent of the total 
strength of the Armed Forces. This is 
approximately the relative numerical 
strength of the Marine Corps in the past. 

Those among the air line pilots who 
are Marine Corps reserves will, of course, 
welcome the passage of this legislation, 
particularly in the face of all the rumors 
that the Marine Corps was to be abol- 
ished or reduced drastically. The six 
percent proposal merely means that the 
ratio of one Marine to every 94 soldiers, 
sailors and airmen will be maintained, 
and any Marine will tell you that a one 
to six Marine ratio is all that is needed 
for balanced security. 

Sen. Wagner Resigns—After an illness 
of over two years, 72 year old Senator 
Robert Wagner (N. Y.) has resigned 
from that august body. Senator Wagner 
has earned the respect and gratitude of 
every wage earner in the country 
through his close association with every 
piece of progressive legislation enacted 
during his tenure of 22 years in the 
U. S. Senate. 

Senator Wagner’s profound interest in 








OLDER PILOTS SAFEST 


Air line pilots can hold their jobs 
efficiently to the age of 55, Dr. 
Ross A. MacFarland of the Har- 
vard school of public health re- 
ports. He said statistics show fewer 
airplane accidents involving air- 
craft piloted by men over 40. 
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the security and protection of the wage 
earner did much to influence the liber- 
alization of the Democratic Party Plat- 
form. 

Had Senator Wagner been physically 
able to participate in Committee and 
Floor work in the U. S. Senate, labor’s 
position in that legislative body would 
not have been at today’s present low 
ebb nor would it have been faced with 
the injunction and seizure provisions con- 
tained in the recent Taft-Hartley repeal 
as passed in the Senate by 50-40 major- 


HE FORCED PROBE 





—INS Photo 
REP. VAN ZANDT 


Set Off a Fuse 


Representative James E. Van Zandt 
(R., Penn.), a member of the House 
Armed Services Committee, whose charges 
prompted the Committee’s decision to in- 
vestigate the B-36 procurement program, 
is shown with model of the giant bomber 
during a press conference at Capitol. Air 
Force Secretary Symington, more than a 
trifle irked by the charges, personally 
delivered a note demanding that Con- 
gress “trace to their source” the rumors 
of irregularity in the procurement pro- 
gram. 





ity collation of Republicans and Dixie- 
crats. 

Oxygen Masks Exempt?—The meas- 
ure prohibiting the wearing of masks in 
public in Alabama, which recently be- 
came law in that State, raises some very 
interesting technical points in the air 
line piloting profession. In a recent dis- 
cussion with one of the Alabama Con- 
gressmen it was pointed out that the air 
line pilots frequently wear masks in that 
State—oxygen masks, that is! 

Standardization—The Civil Aeronautics 
Board has issued a proposed regulation 
which would standardize the cockpit ar- 
rangement of all transport category air- 
craft “on the drawing boards at the time 
the regulation is adopted.” Comments 
have been invited concerning application 
of the proposed standardized cockpit to 
existing aircraft. 









































































Poc 
of pil 
Many aviation groups have been work- [ that | 
ing on the problem of cockpit standardi- books 
zation. The Berlin Airlift has been the pilots 
proving ground and test chamber for hei 
this all-important safety problem. As a — 
result of the success of this operation, pean ! 
the Armed Services, through the Cockpit winds! 
Layout Panel of the Aircraft Commit- airpla 
tee of the Munitions Board, have reached § any 
an agreement to standardize cockpit ar- A 
rangements for all aircraft used by the ) °@48” 
military services. rains. 
ALPA has made numerous recommen- Resear 
dations for standardization, the necessity © Qptaw, 
for which was recognized as early as © 
August 11, 1947, when definite recommen- — . 
dations were made along those lines. in the 
Another problem facing the Board is shown 
the constant problem of safety in the § jlluser< 
interchange of equipment by the civil innietil 
air carriers. There are many applications 
of this sort before the Board at this °% the 
time, all of which will see the safety § shield. 
aspect raised by the Air Line Pilots As- which 
sociation. POSE 
Opposition Developing—lIt is the opin- 
ion of many in Washington who are 
familiar with the present All-Weather Hec 
Airway Program and Implementation, 
which involves considerable new equip- Unde 
ment to be installed both in the planes ™ ‘hat fi 
and on the ground, that standardization ALPA ‘ 
at this time may be a little premature. § ™ent i 
Each air line, of course, has different § '-c0as 
route and flying problems and, as a re-§ lighted 
sult, has developed its own cockpit lay- Northw 
out. Arguments are being advanced that™ Ment « 
standardization of cockpit layouts in civil which 1 
air carrier equipment prior to the full™ ™onth 
implementation of the All-Weather Air-§ 2"4 Ch 
way Program may cause serious injury Agree 
to competitive development and im-§ Was rece 
provement of instruments and combina- ference: 
tions of instruments leading to the much that we 
desired simplification cockpits. and Jur 
lis, Mini 
Gains 
Cole, Veteran NMB ‘cee 
. 
Secretary, Retires + an 
or bre 
In contemplation of present plans for§ cases, a 
early retirement from the government§ that is 
service, Mr. Robert F. Cole has volun-§ guarant 
tarily requested that he be relieved as§when p 
Secretary of the National Mediation§ lough j, 
Board, it was announced on June 16. increase 
“Over a period of more than ten years§ first pi 
Mr. Cole compiled an enviable record a8§ based or 
Secretary of this Board, and it is with Pilot 
. ( 
sincere regret that the members of the gotiatior 
Board have approved his request to re Henders 
turn to the field,” a National Mediation Local C 
Board announcement said. “His distin-§ p K. Be 
guished career has been marked by un- Keown 
tiring effort above and beyond the re Fastern- 
quirements of the office. He leaves the§ Ulrich, 
secretaryship with the best wishes olf Agreeme 
not only the Board and its staff but his§was repr 
many friends in the railroad and air lin¢§tor of L, 
industry.” vice-pres 
Effective July 1, 1949, Mr. Thomas Ef flight op 
Bickers is appointed as Secretary of the§sonnel rm 
Board, headquarters Washington, D. C. Robins 
to succeed Mr. Cole, who will tempora§with pop, 
ily resume mediation of Board cases if Employn 
the field. with the 
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CAN THE HAMMER NOW BE DISCARDED? 


Poor visibility is a chronic complaint 
of pilots and a hazard in air line jlying 
that has yet to be removed from the 
books. It is serious enough that many 
swear up and down that part of 
regular flight equipment is a ball 
pean hammer to be used for cleaning the 


pilots 
their 


windshield. Poor visibility through an 
airplane windshield may be caused by 
many factors—condensation of moisture 
causing them to steam, icing, or heavy 
rains. Dr. D. F. Stedman, of the National 
Research Council’s Chemistry Division at 
Ottawa, Canada, thinks he has the an- 
swer to the last cause of poor visibility 
in the form of a rain repellent. He is 
shown here, at right, giving a graphic 
illustration of the new rain repellent, a 
wax-like substance, as he plays the nozzle 
of the water hose on an aircraft wind- 
shield. The clear area is that portion 
which has been treated with the Canadian 
scientist’s rain repellent. 


DR. STEDMAN 
New Solution 





Undeterred by a simmering heat wave 
that failed to put a crimp in them, 
ALPA’s Employment Agreement Depart- 
ment in June registered another coast- 
to-coast month of negotiations high- 
lighted by reaching an agreement on the 
Northwest Airlines Employment Agree- 
ment on June 20. Other air lines on 
which negotiations took place during the 
month were Colonial, Pioneer, Robinson, 
and Chicago and Southern. 


Agreement on the Northwest contract 
was reached at the third series of con- 
ferences following previous negotiations 
that were held on May 10, 11, and 12, 
and June 7, 8, 9, and 10, all in Minneapo- 


5 lis, Minn., the home city of the company. 


Gains Are Made—Definite gains incor- 
porated in the Northwest Agreement 
were the writing in of definite provisions 
for breaking deadlocks in grievance 
cases, a Boeing Stratocruiser copilot scale 
that is the highest in the industry, a 
guarantee of at least two weeks pay 
when pilots are called back from fur- 
lough in holiday or slack seasons, and 
increased rates of compensation for both 
first pilots and copilots domestically 
based on the company’s Orient run. 

Pilot conferees for the Northwest ne- 
gotiations included: G. C. Bewley, G. A. 
Henderson, and William Hardisty, of 
Local Council No. 54, NWA-Western; 
R. K. Barton, S. L. Marsh, and J. A. Mc- 
Keown, of Local Council No. 1, NWA- 
Eastern; and H. M. Jones and K. J. 
Ulrich, of Headquarters Employment 
Agreement Department. The company 
was represented by N. D. Jackson, direc- 
tor of Labor Relations; L. C. Glotzbach, 
vice-president; Mal Freeburg, director of 
flight operations; and R. A. Ebert, per- 
sonnel manager, Orient Division. 

Robinson Negotiations — Negotiations 
with Robinson Airlines for the pilots first 
Employment Agreement were conducted 
with the company in Ithaca, N. Y., on 
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Heat Fails to Put Crimp in June Negotiations 


June 13, 14, and 15. The Robinson pilots 
joined ALPA in May. 

Representing the Robinson pilots at 
this first series of negotiations were J. L. 
Lewis, S. G. Gondek, and R. S. Bowers, 
of Local Council No. 90, Robinson, and 
J. C. Christie, of Headquarters Employ- 
ment Agreement Department. J. R. 
Carver, operations manager, represented 
the company. 

Meet with C&S Again—Resuming ne- 
gotiations at a point where they were 
left off on May 26, meetings were held 
with Chicago and Southern in Memphis, 





Tenn., on June 22, 23, and 24. The first 
series took place on May 23, 24, 25, and 
26. 

With K. J. Ulrich representing Head- 
quarters, the pilot negotiating committee 
for the Chicago and Southern confer- 
ences was composed of H. E. Croft and 
F. N. Dykes, of Local Council No. 74, 
C&S-Caribbean; S. W. Hopkins and J. R. 
Reeves, of Local Council No. 66, C&S- 
Memphis; and R. O. Brenner, of Local 
Council No. 48, C&S-New Orleans. The 
company was represented by J. A. Young, 
operations manager; W. T. Beebe, per- 
sonnel manager; William Arthur, assist- 
ant to the president; J. A. York, assist- 
ant personnel relations director; and 
L. D. Anderson, system chief pilot. 

Colonial Conferences—Another attempt 
to close the Colonial Agreement was 
made on June 28, 29, and 30 and while 
progress was made additional confer- 
ences will still be necessary to complete 
the Agreement. The previous negotia- 
tions with Colonial were held on May 19 
and 20. Both series of conferences were 
in New York. 

Chairman H. Clark, R. Kraskey, Mi- 
chael Gitt, Robert Silver, S. Macklin and 
H. Huston, of Local Council 28, Colonial, 
and K. J. Ulrich, of Headquarters repre- 
sented the pilots of Colonial Airlines. 
The company’s side of the negotiations 
were handled by B. T. Dykes, vice-presi- 
dent of operations, and G. R. Janas, as- 
sistant vice-president of operations. 

Pioneer Outlook Good—The outlook 
for conclusion of the Pioneer agreement, 
which has drawn out since November, 
1948, appeared to be favorable as con- 
ferences got underway in Houston, 
Texas, with only a few remaining points 
of difference yet to be settled. 

Pioneer pilots taking part in the con- 
ferences with the company, all of Local 
Council No. 49, Pioneer, were: H. B. 
Hall, Byron Rickards, B. J. Anderson, 
M. E. Austin, and W. A. Honan. 





DISTINGUISHED 
N. Y. VISITOR 


The would-be world dicta- 
tors who think Uncle Sam is 
bluffing in the big interna- 
tional poker game, should 
realize that trump cards like 
this can’t be bluffed and 
when it comes show down 
time the cards are there 
ready to be played. This is 
only one of the aces in U. S. 
ace-studded hand of hard 
striking land and water based 
air might capable of carrying 
the atomic bomb to every 
corner of the world, includ- 
ing all but five of Russia’s 
most strategic targets. It’s the 
USS Saipan, her flight decks 
lined with planes and crew- 
men, as she moves up the 
bay using the lower Manhat- 
tan skyline as a backdrop. 
The aircraft carrier was one 
of 30 U. S. warships that 
brought some 20,000 sailors 
and naval reservists on train- 
ing duty to New York for a 
weekend of liberty and recre- 
ation recently. Cutting across 
the bow of the Saipan is a 
destroyer, while another de- 
stroyer appears in the back- 
ground, 
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HERRBOLD AND PACKAGE 
He Can’t Remember 


Oh, for the life of an air freight 
handler at a time like this. But, sighs air 
freight agent William Herrbold, he can’t 
remember when he ever had a package 
like this one and he’s afraid he never 
will again. The “package” is Winona 
Cox, queen of the Dallas-Ft. Worth Press 
Photographer’s Association. She was be- 
ing shipped to Atlantic City, N. J., to 
compete for the title of “Miss National 
Press Photographer.” 





Doctor 
FENWICK 


Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 





ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 








CANCER 


Cancer is a malignant tumor. It is 
called malignant because it does not re- 
main localized in one organ or tissue. It 
spreads to other parts of the body by a 
process known as_ metastasis, which 
means the transportation of cancer cells 
from the original or primary site to 
other sites by the bloodstream and lym- 
phatic system. Cancer frequently spreads 
to the surrounding tissues by infiltration 
or direct contact. Cancer is usually 
spoken of, scientifically, as carcinoma. 
There are many types, which are par- 
tially dependent upon the type of tissue 
in which the primary lesion develops. 

The exact cause of cancer has not yet 
been determined. It is possible that in 
some cases, constant irritation and in- 
flammation may be a factor. Heredity 
may also have some effect in the develop- 
ment of carcinoma. 

Insidious Growth—Malignant disease is 
frequently insidious, in that there are no 
symptoms that the patient is aware of, 
in the early stages, and by the time 
symptoms appear the cancer has metas- 
tasized to other organs. Pain may be an 
early symptom. Bleeding or unusual dis- 
charge from any of the body cavities is 
frequently an early sign. Other danger 
signals are: a sore that does not heal, 
any change or sudden rapid growth in a 
wart or mole, a persistent lump or thick- 
ening in any part of the body, persistent 
indigestion, difficulty in swallowing, per- 
sistent hoarseness, chronic cough, diffi- 
culty in voiding urine, or any change in 
bowel habits. It can be said that any 
departure from normal in any of the 
body functions might be cause to suspi- 
cion the possibility of malignancy and 
calls for a thorough investigation. 





ae 


Municipal Airport, the CAA impounded her 


ro 


—INS Photo 

9 Leave it to a woman; a man could never quite 
TH URSD AY S CHILD make it. The woman is Mrs. Richard Morrow Tait, 
British aviatrix, around-the-world bound on a shoestring. As she landed at Chicago’s 


plane because it wasn’t registered. Un- 


daunted, she defied the CAA grounding order and took off for Buffalo, N. Y. Said 


chagrined CAA officials: 


““She’s created an international incident.’ Actually, she’s 


liable to a fine that might add up to $4,000 when they catch her. Mrs. Morrow Tait 
has been flying her way around the world since last August 18. She cracked up her 
original plane in Alaska and bought the current one for $500 in Seattle. 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


There is no greater evaluator of 
things than time; no truer test of 
values than the passage of the years. 
As in the case of everything else, it 
took the years mellowing into history 
to prove the national defense values 
of the air line pilots. 

Even as late as 1939, when would- 
be world conquerors were gooose- 
stepping and panzating practically in 
our backyards, there were still those 
who failed to see the full national 
defense reserve values of the air line 
pilots. It was to this short-sighted 
clique that an editorial, “Line Pilots— 
Minute Men of Air Defense,” by David 
L. Behncke, was directed in the June 
1939, issue of the AIR LINE PILOT. 
The editorial stated: 


“It has always been commonly con- 


ceded that the highly trained air line 
pilots developed by modern air trans- 
portation is one of the most. vital 
back logs to our aerial fighting forces. 
Yet, from time to time, we hear occa- 
sional expressions from certain mili- 
tary leaders that none, or only a small 
percentage, of this highly trained 
group, of which many hold reserve 
commissions, could actually be utilized 
in time of war because they would 
be needed to meet the increased war- 
time transportation needs on the air 
lines.” 

“To drop the air line pilots or any 
other well-trained group of commer- 
cial pilots from the rolls of our re- 
serve air fighting forces would ob- 
viously prove a body blow to our 
entire national defense structure. The 
first and most important thing to do 
in creating the proper defense of our 
nation is to make sure that we have 
the proper wherewithal that can be 
quickly and properly utilized should 
our borders be invaded.” 

“No matter what it may pertain 
to, facts are still facts and the fact 
remains that fifteen hundred highly 
trained air line pilots ready to take 
to the air on short notice, shoulder 


to shoulder with our regular military§ 


air fighting companions in defense 
of the much envied and jealously 
guarded rights of a free people, is 
something that Uncle Sam can well 
be proud of, and which should be 
properly recognized and maintained.” 

Making the: slogan, “contracts on 
all air lines” their goal, ALPA nego- 
tiators rolled up their sleeves and 
accomplished much in a series of 
heavy sessions with TWA, Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, Panagra and Braniff. 

The June AIR LINE PILOT fea- 
tured an article (courtesy of the New 
York Times) regarding the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority’s plans for a na- 
tional airport system. Their idea 
offered three different propositions, 
with costs varying between $128,000, 
000 for a project described as “a prop- 
erly high standard of quality,” to an 
allotment of $230,000,000, which, the 
CAA declared, “would provide a com 
pletely adequate airport development 
program.” 
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CHANNEL HOPPER 


—INS Photo 

“WIMPY” WADE 

Averaged 587 MPH 
Test pilot T. S. (Wimpy) Wade is 
shown in the cockpit of the Hawker 1052 
jet-propelled fighter plane in which he 
set a cross-channel record from London 


i) to Paris in 21 minutes, 27.7 seconds, 


hardly even time to smoke a good cigar. 
He averaged 587.179 miles an hour dur- 
ing the record-breaking trip to clip six 
minutes from the former record. 





Cancer is treated by surgery, X-ray 
and radium. There are no serums or vac- 
cines that have any value in curing this 
disease. Diagnosis is usually made by 
biopsy, which means the removal of a 
small part of the affected tissue for mi- 
croscopic examination. X-ray examina- 
tion is valuable when the growth lies in 
an inaccessible part of the body, such as 
the chest cavity or the abdominal cavity. 

Early Action Imperative—Regardless 
of the decided method of treatment, it is 
most successful when the cancer is at- 
tacked in its early stages before there 
has been time for it to spread to other 
parts of the body. 

Only in early examination by a com- 
patent physician can cancer be detected 
and successfully treated. Any abnormal 
Symptoms that a patient may develop 
calls for an immediate thorough exami- 
hation. The medical profession is of the 
opinion that possibly 50 per cent of 
cancer deaths could be prevented, if the 
malignancy could be diagnosed and 
treated in its early stages. 

Cancer, being a progressive disease, is 
considered disqualifying for flying, unless 
it is discovered early and properly 
treated before it can spread. However, 
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in flying personnel considerable time 
would have to elapse after treatment to 
make certain the malignancy was cured. 
The minimum time limit is usually one 
to two years, depending upon the type of 
cancer. 


Jung, 1949 








By the 











Airline Pilots 
THE LADY DOTH PROTEST 


In California, if you aren’t hep to the latest fad you’ve 
just been in hibernation too long. Probably no place else 
in the world does a fad catch on with such wildfire rapid- 
ity, but the latest fad, which is just one step short of may- 
hem, has state highway authorities going around mutter- 
ing “There oughta be a law agin it.” What has them in 
such a dither is thé modern-day Steve Brodies that have 
made the Golden Gate bridge a mecca for their high dives. 
Authorities are in such a stew that they have asked for | 
an ordinance banning bridge jumping, with or without a 
parachute, from any bridge in the state. Here, at left, 
grabbing publicity as only California can grab it (with 
apologies to Florida, which shouldn’t mind now that they 
are practically relatives by marriage) is Diane Shinn, a 
Chinese dancer, getting in a few practice jumps before the 
law clamps down as she goes “over the side” of arched 
bridge in Japanese tea garden in the Golden Gate Park. 

















* * * 


HOW TRUE THE ECHO 


Winston Churchill said, during the German’s attempted 
air blitz of London in World War II, which was turned 
back by a handful of Royal Air Force Pilots: “Never 
have so many owed so much to so few.” Paraphrasing the 
Prime Minister, Captain Gene Burns, of American Air- 
lines, recently came up with the following big portion of 
truth: “IN ALPA, TOO FEW ARE WORKING TOO 
HARD FOR TOO MANY.” 


* * * 


LEAVE IT TO THE GALS 


“Jones,” roared the boss, “this age survey you conducted 
is all wrong. Everybody knows that women live longer 
than men, yet you show that there are 200 men in this 
city over 70 years of age, but not a woman over 29.” 


* * * 


LOVE BALANCED THE BOOKS 


A young salesman living in Minneapolis is really doing his bit to promote the 
air line business. During the last six months he has made 26 trips to New York City 
to visit his fiance. After flying more than 71,200 miles on these little jaunts, he and 
his future bride will be very happy when they are settled in their vine-covered 
cottage—together. Although the young couple are anxiously awaiting the big day, 
the local air line office wishes they believed in longer engagements, not being eager 
to write off the $3,441.62 that the traveler’s previous trips put in their pockets. 


* * * 


GHOST RIDERS IN THE SKY 


“Ghost Riders in the Sky” is really what James Worsham of Powhatan, 
Virginia thought he found after a recent flight to Richmond. On closer inspec- 
tion, he discovered he was unknowingly playing bird-sitter to a newly-con- 
structed nest of eggs perched under the 
cowling of his plane. Pilot Worsham, 
who deduced the nest must have been 
built some six hours before, rushed back 
to his takeoff point for fear he would 
soon find himself in the role of fathering 
a batch of newly-hatched chicks. 

The stowaways no doubt had illusions 
of being jet-propelled and were so influ- 
enced by the score of popular vocalists 
who of late are constantly singing the 
praises of “Riders in the Sky,” that they 
wanted to be included in the group with- 
out having to wait until they could fly 
under their own power. 
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Active Duty 
Air Force 

Allen, K. N.—AA 
Beadies, E. C.—UAL 
Berger, H. A.—UAL 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL 


Charleton, H. T.—AA 

Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. E.—Continental 
—TWA 


Eyre, Lloyd—UAL 
Folkers, J.—Braniff 
Gray, W. Me cEAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL 
Nagel, John—-MCA 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA 
s 


Trewek, J. M.—AA 


Active Duty 


Naval Reserve 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Active Duty 
Marine Corps 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA 


Auten hocidental 
Adams, J. B.—UAL 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL 
Andert, P. A.—UAL 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA 
Bates, C. F.—NWA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA 
Biom, E. W.—UAL 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff 
Brandon, J. a 
Brand, i 

Brenner, D. FONWA 
Briggs, F. W.—AA 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL 
Brigman, R. M.—AA 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL 
Brown, D. W.—UAL 
Brown, F. L.—UAL 
Brown, H. B.—NEA 
Brown, W. C.—PAA 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA 
Burks, J. A.—UAL 
Burton, R. L.—Inland 
Caneta, J. J.—EAL 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA 
Carson, S. A.—PCA 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA 
Christensen, E. L.—TWA 
Christian, B. W.—NWA 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA 
Clark, F. N.—Continental 
Clayton, R. C.—C&S 
Cohn, “e G.—WAS 


Cooper, D. 1.—AA 

Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA 
Dace, F. E.—WAL 

Dally, B. H.—TWA 
Davidson, W. A.—AA 
Davis, A. W.—UAL 

Davis, Douglas—EAL 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra 
DeGesaro, J. G.—UAL 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL 
Dietze, R. H.—AA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA 





Qu Constant Memoriam 





“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, I8 A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Dunn, S. M.—Panagra 
Dyjak, R. J.—NWA 
Eitner, R. G.—AA 
Elder, McLemore—AA 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA 
Enger, G. E.—NWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL 
Fields, G. T.—AA 
Fife, M. L.—AA 
Fischer, J. 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA 
Francis, D. B.—AA 
Fuller, R. E.—AA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA 

R. A.—AA 

. W.—Panagra 

Gentry, J. N.—PAA 
George, Hal—TWA 
Gill, D. N.—TWA 
Gillette, M. A—TWA 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. 1.—Delta 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL 
Grover, R. B.—UAL 


Harlow, L. R.—NEA 
Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Hart, J. H.—PAA 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Hill, G. W.—AA 
Holbrook, C. 

Holloway, G. 

Holsenbeck, W. M 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 
Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Hunt, Edward—PAA 

Ice, J. R.—lInland 
Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 
Jakel, F. C.—PAA 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Jones, H. H.—PCA 
Jones, L. E.—UAL 
Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Josselyn, John—PCA 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 

King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
lamb, C. S.—UAL 
caMontagne, R. L.—AA 
Lewis, H. C.—TWA 
Livermore, Joe—NWA 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
Lucas, Al—WAS 

Lucas, ie 
Lynn B.—C&S 
theates. William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 


Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, k. R.—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. i Wat 
Miner, W. 

Mitchell, 


Morgan, H. 

Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
Nilsen, N. A.—TWA 


Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O'Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. ae a 
Olson, K. S—NW 
Onsgard, Aiden SNWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pedley, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 
Petry, R.—NWA 
Phillips, W. M. S.—EAL 
Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Avianca 
Poe, K. N.—Avianca 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley, C. H.—Panagra 
Quale, R. J.—AA 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NWA 
Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.—KLM 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
. W.—TWA 





Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stickel, J. J.—NWA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 


Supple, ‘R. E.—Panagra 
Swander, L. D.—National 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, —AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George—UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 


—NWA 
Westerfield, W. 
Whidden, R. G. —NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter-—NWA 
Worthen, i A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 


Natural 
Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
A 


Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, 


Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. AA—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag,. R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Kite, Don N.—AA 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George—TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Bowie, Arthur J. 


Hart, Jesse E. 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Latz, W. G 

Leak, E. L. 
Lorber, C. A. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Miller, G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, D . 


J. 


M. 
b. 


Shelton, B. 
Squire, J. 
Stark, H. 
Tinkle, H. A. 
Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge. D. C. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 


Willey, | ae 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


i 
J. 
E. 
P. 
C. 


Waiting List 
Brock, oa 

Clark, Fy 
Kiser, Daniai 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F: E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. % 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 


in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 


RARE. evan TAS 





